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Turning Hard Luck Into Good 


A Thing Which Sometimes Happens When One Has 
the Foresight of John Robert Gregg 


By Kingsley Gray 


nted from ** Personality 


i NS LBERT HUBBARD, in one of his 
H famous Little Journeys, said of John 
Robert Gregg: “He is not a citizen of a 
place, a town, a city or a country. He is a 
citizen of the world—quiet, never boastful, 
always busy, always planning, finding a hearty 
enjoyment in his work, and in the success of 
his pupils, yet, paradoxically, filled with a noble 
discontent. 

“Through his system of shorthand, John R. 
Gregg has ministered to millions of active 
minds. Thus he moved steadily forward. It 
has been my privilege to meet a good many of 
the big men of the world, the men who make 
the wheels go round, who look big payrolls 
in the eye, who create opportunities for vast 
numbers of people and minister to the well- 
being of millions; and when I think of John 
R. Gregg I place him right alongside of Edison, 
Wanamaker, and Luther Burbank.” 

This is the story of a man who has taught 
two million people how to earn a profitable 
iving. It’s the story of a man whose invention 
s so vital to the smooth running of business, 
that the sudden removal of it from the earth 
would bring chaos into offices from Maine to 
California. It is a narrative of an idealist 
who gave to the world nothing more material 
than a unique combination of curves and loops, 
known technically as Gregx Shorthand. But 
through this combination of strange curves and 
pothooks goes a very large part of all our 
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dictated correspondence, for in ninety-five per 
cent of all schools in America where short 
hand instruction is given, “Gregg” is the system 
taught. 

The unusual significance of this is apparent 
when one remembers that new ideas in the 
intellectual realm—ideas that demand the com- 
plete scrapping of highly specialized knowledge 
and the acceptance of something wholly differ- 
ent—naturally find hard, slow sledding. The 
authors of such ideas are generally rewarded 
by the substitution of a more elegant tomb- 
stone in place of the extremely modest one 
originally reared by pitying friends who prob- 
ably felt a little grieved that the departed had 
“wasted” his allotted days in trying to pro- 
mote some “new, strange, notion.” 

But the author of Gregg Shorthand has not 
even died; he’s very much alive, and scarcely 
sixty. Indeed, it’s only thirty-four years since 
he landed in America, and only forty years 
since he published the first rough draft of his 
system. That first draft filled only a few 
pages, and an edition of 500 was published at 
a cost of $50. Today there go out annually 
from Mr. Gregg’s concern—organized for the 
prime purpose of disseminating the Gregg 
Shorthand idea—a half million copies of his 
shorthand manual, besides thousands of copies 
of more than a hundred other works which dea! 
with one phase or another of a shorthand sys 
tem that has now become both an art and a 
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science. The original investment of $50—bor- 
rowed from an older brother who confessed he 
never expected to see it again—now brings a 
return of a million dollars a year. 

The thought that a man has succeeded in 
selling nothing more tangible than a combi- 
nation of curved lines to the tune of a million 
dollars a year should bring a smile of com- 
mendation from even the most cynical. The 
story of Gregg is the story of a man who didn’t 
get the “breaks.” After reading it, the chap 
who blames his failure on hard luck, will have 
to find a new alibi. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, Gregg discovered and perfected his 
shorthand idea because of hard luck rather 
than in spite of it. The background of his suc- 
cess is built around a series of misfortunes that 
trailed him from his childhood days in northern 
Ireland, across to England and over to America. 
Here they are as he told them to me in his 
New York office. 

“My first misfortune was that of having a 
clever brother and sister,” he began rather 
whimsically. “They took first prize every 
year. Both of them were several years older 
than I. Most of the time I stayed at the foot 
of the class. One time I got to second place— 
second from the bottom. Everyone thought me 
quite hopeless and I soon developed an inferi- 
ority complex which handicapped me for many 
years after I had grown to manhood. 


OW did this turn out to be a blessing in 
disguise? Let me explain. My father had 

a friend who was a shorthand writer, and who 
one Sunday morning reported the minister's 
sermon. (By the way, after the service was 
over the minister ran out of the church after 
him and begged him not to print the sermon 
because he had taken it from Spurgeon, or 
some other great preacher.) My father was 
so impressed with the power of shorthand that 
he made up his mind that all his children should 
learn shorthand. Just to please him, my 
talented brother and sister began. But as there 
were no classes in it, and therefore no prizes 
given, they soon dropped it. When I passed 
through the school without having accomplished 
anything, and realized that my father’s fond 
wish to have his children learn shorthand had 
not been fulfilled by my brother or sister, I 
determined to learn shorthand if it kil'ed me. 
“My next misfortune, closely related to the 
first, was that I lost my hearing. About the 
second day I was in school the headmaster 
caught me talking to another boy and promptly 
banged our heads together. The violence of 
the blow burst an eardrum. I have suffered 
from the effects of it all my life. That was 
probably why I was dull in school—I couldn't 
hear well and I suffered keenly from the pain. 
But had it not been for this misfortune, I 
should probably have succeeded better in my 
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school work, and therefore would not hav 
taken up shorthand. 


W HEN I did take it up I did not stud 
the system then used quite generally. 
reasoned that if my brother and sister had n 
mastered it, it would be hopeless for me | 
try it. I hunted around until I found a rathe: 
simple system contained in a twenty-pag: 
booklet. I liked it and grew enthusiastic ove: 
it. After a while I took up the system in vogu: 
because everyone told me it was foolish t 
waste time on any other. But gll this waste o! 
time changing from one system to another wa: 
a misfortune that proved a blessing. If I had 
studied the regular system at the start, one o! 
two things would doubtless have happened 
either I would have mastered it, and therefor 
stayed with it forever, or I would have failed 
in my attempt and have given up shorthand a! 
together. But*wasting a little time lookin 
over systems prevented me from deciding that 
any one of them was ideal. I began to formu 
late ideas in my mind as to what the idea! 
system should be. 

“Another reason why I did not settle down 
definitely to the study of one system was that 
I was too poor to pay for an instructor. I had 
to study by myself. I spent a lot of time at 
the public library studying and comparing 
systems. My poverty proved my greatest ai 

“My parents wanted me to become a lawye: 
and so when we moved to Glasgow they secured 
a position for me ‘n a lawyer's office. I soon 
discovered that my employer had an insatiab! 
thirst for a certain product of Scotland. |: 
fact, this thirst was so unquenchable that h 
was in his office for only three or four hours 
week. But the long days with my tippling boss 
away gave me plenty of time for my hobby) 
shorthand; and time was what I needed i: 
order to correlate the ideas I had been gathe: 
ing 


o 


Finally, when I had formulated my systen 
and printed an edition, I opened up a little offic: 
on the fifth floor of a building in Liverpoo! 
There was no elevator and there were tw 


flights of stairs to each floor. To start a 
business ten flights up—that might be co: 
sidered a pretty big handicap. But it was ar 
other blessing in disguise. When anyone did 
get up there he was quite willing to sit dow: 
and let me talk to him. Sometimes the inquir« 
would remain for half an hour and take 
lesson rather than get up. That enabled m 
to get a start. I was then only twenty, an 
very bashful. 

“Six years later my hearing, which ha 
troubled me more or less since my school day- 
collapsed completely. For six months I coul: 
hear hardly a sound. By the time it wa 
restored my business was ruined. Just about 
that time I received a letter from an English 
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man who had gone to Boston. He had studied 
ir system in England and had become enthu- 
istic over it. He wrote of the great pos- 
bilities for the system in America. 


lk MY school had been prosperous I should 

have hesitated to break away at that time 
nd come to this country. Of course I had 
lways hoped ultimately to move to America, 
1 I looked upon it as 
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“Within a few yoars the System began to 
spread all over the country and the old es 
tablished systems naturally became concerned 
for their supremacy. We were challenged to 
speed contests. The odds were certainly 
against us, for all our writers had but a 
brief training at best and could hardly hope to 
compete successfully with veterans of twenty 
and thirty years’ experience. But these chal 

lenges put us on our 





land of promise. But 
ny ruined business, cou- 
pled with a desire to in 
ure my copyright in the 
United States, caused me 
leave immediately for 
ston. I landed with 
$130, quickly consumed in 
e publication of an edi 
n of my system 
“That was in August, 
1893. The country was 
n the midst of one of the 
vorst financial panics in 
s history. More than 
ilf of the stenographers 
Boston were out of 
vork. With such condi 
ns surrounding me I 
pened my first school in 
\merica. My financial 
traits forbade my return 
» England, much as I 
ight have desired to 
sut all these conditions 
temporary loss of my 
earing, the consequent 
llapse of my Liverpool 
hool, the landing in 
ston and being stranded 
here—all proved bless 
ngs in disguise, for they 
| combined to turn me 
lefinitely and early to this 
intry. 





mettle and caused our stu- 
dents to discover the real 
speed possibilities in the 
system, with the result 
that my method of short- 
hand proved faster than 
any other. These chal 
lenges finally took shape 
in the national, and now 
international, speed con 
tests. For the last six 
years Gregg writers have 
won first place in the in 
ternational contest five out 
of six times. Speed con 
tests now afford us our 
best advertising They 
have proved one of the 
greatest of the disguised 
blessings.” 

Mr. Gregg settled back 
in his chair, a twinkle in 
his eye. “You know,” 
he continued, “shorthand 
seems to be different from 
any other subject. Some 
of the most violent con 
troversies can be precipi 
tated by a discussion of 
different systems. When 
a man learns a system he 
finally begins to think in 
terms of it. He men 
tally drives his thoughts 
through the distinctiv« 
twists that characterize it 








A COUPLE of years 
4 A later I moved to Chi- 
igo, renting the cheapest 
fice I could find. But calamity had seemingly 

irked me for her own. Fire broke out and 
burned up my stock of textbooks and all my 

juipment, and I barely escaped with my life 
by jumping from the roof across to the cornice 

f the next building. 

Again that was hard luck that turned out 
to be good luck. My second-hand equipment 
was burned up and I moved into a modern 
building with modern furnishings. The 
typewriter companies had been watching me 
and saw I was making progress and doing 
good work, and offered to let me have all 
the machines I needed until I got on my feet 


Mr. Gregg “snapped” by Harold H. Smith 


at Stratford-on- Avon 


In fact, it really becomes 
a part of him. Here's a 
story that illustrates the 
point. It was told by a member of the Reichstag 
in his address before that body on the question 
of a unified shorthand for Germany 


HE SAID: ‘Ina city north of Peking two 
Germans lived. They became firm friends 
Finally it was discovered that one came from 
Prussia and the other from Bavaria; and a 
shadow fell across their friendship. How 
ever, after a few months the friendship was 
renewed, only to be broken again when it was 
discovered that one was a Protestant and the 
other a Catholic. Again the friendship was 
renewed. Then finally it was discovered that 
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one wrote Gabelsberger shorthand and _ the 
other Stolze-Schrey. And they never saw each 
other again as long as they lived. That story 
did not actually happen in China, but has very 
often happened in Germany.’ 

Just such opposition, as illustrated by this 
anecdote, confronted Mr. Gregg all the way 
along. But forty years of fighting to the top 
have left him philosophical and humorous. A 
few years ago, with America virtually “gone 
Gregg,” there was nothing left to do but turn 
toward England again. A whole chain of busi 
ness schools—probably the strongest group in 
the United Kingdom—was bought. The 
teachers took special courses in Gregg Short 
hand at an institute held in London. And 
today the system that began in one room on 
the fifth floor of a Liverpool building is being 
taught in thirty well-equipped schools in Great 
Britain. 

“One more point,” I urged, as I thought of 
the extensive organization Gregg now directs. 
“Please give me the rules most important for 
success.” 

He though a moment and replied: “In my 
own experience, in establishing new depart 
ments of my business, or, in fact, in making 
any changes in methods, I have found valuable 
a formula of six words: Analyze, Organize 
Standardize, Deputize, Supervise, Energize. 

“Before I could organize anything I had to 
get all possible data on the work the depart 
ment was intended to do—to analyze the whole 
situation. Without a clear idea of the functions 
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of the new departm« nt, ws proper sphere ol 
work, and its relations to other departments 
1 could not preceed to organize it on any prac 
tical basis. Then after orzanizing it, the firs 
thing to do was nstall certain me‘hods 
work and operation generally—to standardiz 
everything. That does not necessarily me 
hat all the work and operation of the d 
partment should always remain static; br 
merely that the best possible methods known ' 
us at the time should be adopted so that tl 
department would operate smoothly and efi 
ciently. Improved methods would be employ: 
as they were devcloped in the working of 
cepartment or as they came to our knowledg 
from other sources. The words ‘depu'ize’ a 
‘supervise’ do not require explanation 


4 INALLY, we must energize, for the be 
4 planned organization in the world will n 
be able to function effectively unless it 
backed by enthusiasm and energy. It is n 
enough to analyze, organize, standardize, depu 
tize, and supervise. There must be back of 
all the driving force of initiative, enthusiasn 
and well-directed energy.” 

But as I descended via the elevator—y: 
don’t have to walk down ten flights of stair 
as in his first Liverpool building—I muse 
The secret of John Robert Gregg’s success ist 
found in any of those six words. It’s four 
in a lifelong happy faculty for mistaking m:‘: 
fortune for good fortune and then going ric! 
ahead until he proves the truth of his ide 
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“Opportunity Is In One's Self 


From ** Your Job” by Harold Whitehead, of Boston University 
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A Lia Shakespea re 


ae wed or not to wed, that is the question. 
Whether it is better, after all, to marry 

And be cajoled and bullied by a husband, 

Or take up stenography or clerking 

And slave, alas, for someone else’s husband? 

To love—to wed—and by a wedding end 

The struggles and the thousand petty cares 

hat “slaves” are heir to—'tis a rare vocation 
Devoutly to be wished for; to love—to wed, 

fo wed—perchance divorce! Aye, there’s the rub! 
For in that dream of bliss what jolts may come, 
When we have cast aside our little jobs, 

Must make us wary. There's the sorry thought 
That makes so many spinsters hesitate 

For who would bear the long, eternal grind, 


The employer's jokes, the chief clerk’s contumely, 

The insolence of office boys and smoke 

Of last week's stogies clinging to the hair 

When she herself might quickly end it all 

By getting married? Who would not exchange 

A dingy office for a kitchenette— 

A keyboard for a cookstove or a cradle— 

But that the dread of something worse to come 

After the honeymoon; that life of chance, 

From whore dark bourne so many have returned 

By way of Reno—fills us with dismay, 

And makes us rather bear the jobs we have 

Than fly to evils that we know not of? 

Thus, cowardice makes spinsters of so many! 
The Petersburg Observer 
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“PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
225 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


——— 


(Questions and Answers 


‘5 E are passing on to the readers of 

VV this department some of the questions 

recently received and our answers 

to them in the hope that they may prove in- 
teresting and helpful. 

Q. A discussion arose in our class over the circle 


in the word lenient. Will you explain to us why the 
circle is not inside of the curve? 


A. Where two circles occur on the same 
side of a straight line—especially with a short 
stroke—there is a tendency to curve the line. 
Sometimes the second vowel is omitted on 
this account. For example, you will have 
noticed that in the word earnest, the second 
vowel is omitted, because if that vowel were 
inserted, the outline would look like earliest 
Other examples are agitate, agitation. In the 
case of lenient, it would be difficult to omit 
the second vowel, and therefore the circle is 
placed on the opposite side—which gives bal 
ance to the outline. It is a practical expedient 
to preserve distinctiveness ; but can be justified 
theoretically on the ground that the nt blend 
starts with n. 

Q. The rule for joining s to t, d, n, or m is to 
form the sharp angle; and, to curves, the same motion 
as the curve. What will one do when s comes between 
a curve and a straight line? Which is given the 
preference? 


A. The s rules do not necessarily apply 
when s occurs between strokes. The one is 
used which gives the most facile joining. 

Q. Is it advisable to join d in the word guaranteed, 


or should it be written with a disjoined ¢? Should 
one join d in the word obtained? 


A. The tendency at the present time is to 
eliminate every penlift possible; therefore, it 
is better to join d.in both guaranteed and 
obtained, since they do not end with the dis- 
tinct syllable ed, ted, or ded, but have the 
sound of d. 

Q. I am a regular reader of your department and 


have had several years’ experience in trying to gain 
speed in shorthand. Could you advise me as to what 


you consider the best dip-pen combination, pont, 


nolder, ink, and paper? I use two fountain pen* 
alternately, one a Wahl, and the other a Waterman 


A. If you prefer a dip-pen, select a moder 
ately stiff, smooth point, such as can be had 
in Palmer or Spencerian pens, for instance. 
The holder should not be too large and it should 
be light. The point in a fountain pen, too, 
should be moderately stiff and smooth. The 
ink flow should be free and even. We per 
sonally prefer violet ink, for the reason that 
it has greater depth of color and is more easily 
read by artificial light. 

Q. We had a discussion in class the other day ove" 
the outline for the word enthrone. Following the rule 
for joining th to o, ¢r, il, the left-motion or anti 
clockwise th should be used, but the dictionary write: 


it right-metion or clockwise th. Will you kindly ex 
plain why this word is written contrary to rule? 


A. The same applies to th, when used be 
tween strokes, as to s in the question above. 
The form is used which gives the most facile 
joining. Therefore, the right-motion or clock 
wise th is used. 

Q. We have noticed a difference in the shorthand 
writing of several words and phrases in the Gregg 
Writer, and the Speed Studies Please inform us 
as to the correct outline for the fo'lowing: ever, every, 
better, did not, didn’t. 


A. About a year ago, Mr. Gregg authorized 
a change in the outlines for every, better, did 
not, and didn’t. The wordsign ever remains 
the same, e-v. Every, when standing alone, 
or in phrases is written e-v-e, but when com- 
pounded, it is represented by e-v. Better is 
written b-t-e reversed. The circle was added 
to facilitate phrase writing, as in better than 
The circle is used in did not and didn’t to 
prevent a conflict with would not, and wouldn’!. 

Q. The word conflict is written with an angle be 
tween f and /, and the word inflict is written without 
an angle between f and /. Is the suffix flict written 
without an angle? 

A. Yes, in all cases except conflict and con 
fliction. Here an angle is necessary to pre 


(Continued on page 468) 
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Vocabulary Drills 
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serve the distinct form of the strokes (there 
being no angle between con and f). 

Q. The Manual states that to is represented by ¢ 
before downstrokes and o, r, /. Does this apply to s 
in the phrases to see, to ask, and to serve? 

A. It applies always when fo is followed 
by a left-motion s, as in to see. It applies also 
when to is followed by a right-motion s if 
there is a downstroke after the s, as in to 
serve ; but it does not apply to the right-motion 
s in other cases, as in to ask. 


Q. How do you phrase they want? 


A. When they is followed by o, r, l, the 
circle in they is omitted. The form of th is 
not changed. Thus: right-th-aw-ent. 


Q. Why is not the word gives written with con 
trary s the same as in the word cares? 


A. Q’s and A’s of Shorthand Theory, page 
87, explains this as follows: 

“The reason for making the angle in form 
ing the plural of certain wordsigns ending in 
a vowel is to distinguish them from other 
words. In the word cares it is necessary to 
make the distinction, because otherwise cares 
and case would be represented by the same 
form, and there are possibilities, though ex- 
tremely rare, where there might be clashing, 
as in the question, ‘Have you any case?’ (or 
cares). The words gives and guess are dif- 
ferent parts of speech, and so could not clash; 
therefore it is unnecessary to make the angle.” 
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Q. In the word ounce, does the n» rest on the linc 
of writing and the diphthong start below the line 
or does the ou automatically elevate the n? 

- 


A. It seems that you are drawing a pretty 
fine distinction as to the line. The rule, how 
ever, says the base of the first consonant rests 
on the line of writing. Therefore, nm must have 
the line; but do not allow the ruled line to 
blur the » under any conditions. 


Q. In the word sausage, the base of the first cor 
sonant is below the line of writing, and in the phrase 
your esteemed favor, f rests on the line of writing 
Will you please give me the position rule when there 
is a word consisting of several s’s, like subsist and 
excess; and also the position rule for words consisting 
of vowels without a consonant? 


A. In the word 
placed on the line. 
tation of the note at the bottom of page 
of the text. In other words, a word beginning 
with two s strokes, as subsist, excess, etc., th 
second s is placed on the line. An outline 
containing vowels only is also placed on 
the line. 


sausage, the second s is 


This is an exact interpre 
26 


Vocabulary Drills 


The sentences used in this month’s plates 
were furnished us by one of our classes just 
completing the Manual. The students found 
it great sport to make up sentences using as 
many of the words of a column as they could 


Ae tl 


Initiative 


Do You Exercise /[t? 


? 
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Chats About Theory Questions--I] 


By John Robert Gregg 


(Continued from the May issue) 


—Phrase-W riting— 


TEACHER writes: “The new edition 
A of the phrase book is fine! The classi- 

fication of the various kinds of phrases 
in the introduction, with illustrations of each 
kind, makes the book interesting and helpful 
in teaching. But I was disappointed to find 
that there was no explanation of the applica- 
tion of the blending principle in phrases. Would 
it not be well to add a section, in the next 
edition, telling students the extent to which the 
blending principle, as in the phrase would-have- 
been, can be applied?” 

That is a really useful suggestion. It is 
strange how it never occurred to us to discuss 
that form of phrase-writing. As a preliminary 
to the following suggestions about the use of 
the blending principle in phrase-writing, it is 
advisable to point out that the extent to which 
this principle may be applied depends very 
largely upon the experience and skill of the 
writer. Until the student has a good command 
over his hand, the blending of curves to form 
phrases should be somewhat limited. In this 
connection the examples given in Speed Study 
XII in “Speed Studies” should be studied. 


Blending 


Let us first study the evolution of the most 
familiar example of blending in phrases—that 
of the phrase would-have-been, mentioned by 
our correspondent. Even in the case of havc- 
been, the writing of the advanced student, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, goes through a pro- 
cess of evolution. He learned to write have 
and been separately, then learned to join them, 
dropping the » in been. At first the outline 
probably had a very precise and labored appear- 
ance, but under instruction and practice— 
vith emphasis on the “get-away motion”—two 
things happened: the curvature of the b be- 
came less pronounced, and the curvature of the 

more pronounced. The reason for one 
change was a psychological one, and the reason 
for the other was a practical one. The modi- 
fication of the curvature of b was due to the 
fact that the form for have-been had reached 
the stage of automatism—it was written with- 


out conscious mental effort—and, as the mental 
action had passed beyond it to the next word, 
the end of the outline was written quickly, 
without attention to precision. This explains 
why the curvature of the b became less pro- 
nounced. The practical consideration that in 
duced the emphasis to be placed on the first 
curve, v (have), was due to the fact that it 
became, more or less, consciously recognized 
that the first curve furnished a complete clue 
to the outline—also that the emphasis on the 
curvature of it rendered it less necessary to 
curve at the end of the outline. 

Next comes the longer phrase, would-have- 
been. It may be that unless his attention were 
directed to it, the student would begin by 
writing this phrase with an angle after the 
stroke for would; but undoubtedly his know! 
edge of the dev blending principle would sug- 
gest the blending after a while. As it is, he 
will apply it from the first, when his attention 
is directed to it. 

Infinitives Blendea 
class of 
infinitives 


The most frequently recurring 
blended phrases is made up of 
formed by blending : 


to know to meet 


» note to draw 


» notice to dictate 


ought to know to do 


lo mean ought to do 


im order to 
make 


to make 


The list of phrases such as those given above 
my be extended greatly by making the obvious 
derivatives: to make the, to make that, to do 
the, to do that, etc., using such words as this 
those, these, anything, etc. 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Modal Auxiliaries 


Next perhaps, in order of frequency, would 
be the blended phrases formed with the modal 
auxiliaries, could, should, would, might: 


) 


should have / would have - 


could have might have - 


Each of these may be combined with all the 
personal pronouns, as well as with other words 
to form a great variety of phrases. A repre- 
sentative list of such phrases formed with 
would is given below. Practically the same 
series may also be formed with the other three 
auxiliaries. 


**Would Have’ Phrases 


Each of the would have phrases may be writ 
ten with any of the other personal pronouns, 
making ninety useful phrases formed with the 
one combination. Nearly all these phrases may 
also be made with could, should, and might. 


would have 


asked 


|! would have 


you would have would have 


considered 


she would have would have 


done 


he would hav« would have 
made 


hey would would have 


ly e 
NaN seen 


would have 
have the 


we would 


would have 
heer that 


would have 
these 


I would have 


[ would have 
been able 


1 have would have 
given , this 


Recause of the joining, the common phras« 
as a matter of fact belongs with this group. 


“*Tt Must Be,” eli. 


\ somewhat similar series is formed bv tli 
mbination of if with phrases containing mus 
Such as 


may, or might 


o = f ‘ 


it must be it might be 


June, 1928 


A great number of useful phrases may be 
formed by different combinations of these thre: 
phrases. 


“It Might” 


Just as an example, here are eighteen phras« 
formed with it might. Even this list is on! 
an indication of the possibilities of the princip|: 
because it will be noticed that most of th: 
phrases with it might be can also be made wit! 
it might have; also that in nearly every cas« 
that, which, and for could be prefixed to eac! 
of the phrases as well as those illustrated. I: 
other words, starting with the three phrases 
it must, it may, and it might, we get a total of 
about three hundred and twenty-five obvious 
phrases without in any way exhausting the lis‘ 


might | 
t might 
might 
might have been 
might have done 
might be questione: 


might be made 
t might be done 
might be given 


i might be considered 


t might | 

t might be determined 
might be corrected 
might be that 

+ might be the 
might be this 

e that th« 


t might 


t might be credited 


“/ 
/ \ / 


thet it mught be which wt might Le tor ut aught 
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Blending Preposition Because of the similarity of joining, th 

series of phrases with must have belongs with 

The largest number of blended phrases under this group 
any one classification is made with the prepo 

sitions, in, on, to, and at | must hav 


we must h 
done 
my experience you must hey must 
( have seen have 


my mind 


my opinion Modifvine F 1 i) 


my position rT 
: There are many phrases in which the primi 
é tive form of a word is slightly modified by 
my territory " 
means of the blending principle 


the market 
| was not 
| was not 

sure 


the matter 


the meanwhile | was not 
aware 


the meantime 


1 day or two 
n 


due course 
lue time 
the market 


my account 
\ few miscellaneous applications of the 

my part blending principle not coming under any of the 
ihove classifications : 
any 
me ot the 
iny one most 

one of my 
anyone else 

what must 

be 


any other 
Dear Mr 


any question 


dear Miss 


any sate 


any date 


any time 
unding Corners 
Ses- Phrases 
There are many phrases in which the corners 
can and should be “rounded,” even though the, 
do not, strictly speaking, come under th 


¥ ~ vf — 
was said blending principle 


-s blend affords many useful phrases 


was cer- 5 


onte has been made 


—_ . 
—~v 

it was some 
time oe well-known fact 
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Leading Cities of the United States--[V 


QIN 
N } 


~ 


AN 


{ 


\ 


ew 7? 


° oa 
yw 


oF o_O Oklahoma City, Okla. A_— —_,- 


a 


Natchez, Miss. 


Naugatuck, Conn. 


So, 


Nebraska City, Nebr. 7-2 —<— 


New Albany, Ind: 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark, Ohio 


New Bedford, Mass. | 


Newbern, N. Car. 


New Britain, Conn. 


oe 
e2 ce 
~-og 
- 


«=? 


New Brunswick, N. J. 0” ~—» 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newcastle, Del. 
Newcastle, Pa. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La, 
Newport, Ky. 
Newport, R. L. 
Newport News, Va. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 


Ge x 
ie 
So OQ 
E7 
6 
Pau 
AT = 


&S._2¢tP 
Ko we 


& 
a 


New York City, N. ¥ a 2 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Nome, Alaska 
Norfolk, Va, 

North Adams, Mass, 
Northamptan, Mass. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Norwieb, Conn. 


North Yakima, Wash. 5 oa 


Oakland, Calif. 


Ogden, Utah 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Oil City, Pa. 


Omaha, Nebr. 


206 
Oats 
& 
oP 


a—-é 
Cay 
C-—2 


em 


 PPiealie 


~F— 


Orange, N. J. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Oskalocea, Iowa 
Ottawa, IL 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Owosso, Mich. 


Padueah, Ky. 
Paris, Tex. 


C— ~ 
Co 


—,/ 
Ga-6 


Ee: 
Ge. 


ae 


le 


Parkersburg, W. Va. “Pt —<— 


Parsons, Kans. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Pensacola, Fila. 


Peoria, Til. 


ws 


—_ae- 


m6 


Portsmouth, N. H 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Pottsville, Pa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prescott, Ariz. 
Providence, R. I. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Quincy, Ill. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Racine, Wis. 
Raleigh, N. Car. 
Reading, Pa. 


—_o"— +_o _ Redlands, Calif. 


Ss a’ * 


ea 
e 


, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Pat a 


Peru, Ind. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Piqua, Ohio 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pittston, Pa. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 


(Continued on page 504) 
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Red Wing, Minn. 
Reno, Nev. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Riverside, Calif. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Il. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Rockland, Me. 
Rome, Ga. 
Rome, N. Y. 
Ratland, Vt. 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Salem, Mass. 

Salem, Ore. 

Salt Lake City, Utab 
San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
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‘The Typist and the Printer 


By E. Lillian Hutchinson 


OONER or later nearly every stenog 
rapher or typist will be called upon to 
prepare some sort of material for the 

printer. It may be in the form of advertising 
copy, a circular, a catalog, a report, financial 
statements, or perhaps even a book manuscript 
And there is an efficient and a best way to 
perform this work, just as for any task. Also, 
the more technical information the stenog 
rapher has upon typography, the better will she 
be able to avoid the many pitfalls which await 
the layman, for especially is the printing pro 
fession a matter of details. 

An article of this nature can only hope to 
be an introduction to the subject. The many 
features may be discussed under the following 
headings: (1) arrangement of the copy; (2) 
editing and styling; (3) selection of type; 
(4) planning of illustrations; (5) selection of 
paper; and (6) printing and binding. Proof 
reading was covered in last month's article. 


Arrangement of Copy 


The stenographer who is handed a rough 
draft or handwritten copy of material to be 
put into shape for the printer is confronted 
with a mass of problems about margins, head- 
ings, paragraphing, footnotes, tables of con- 
tents, indexes, numbering of pages, quotations, 
tables, outlines, titles, etc. All these problems 
are thoroughly discussed in Part II of “Ra- 
tional Typewriting Projects,” by Mr. SoRelle, 
and any stenographer having this work to do 
should study the treatment found there very 
carefully. 


Editing and Styling 


If you have followed this series of articles 
you will be aware of the many opportunities 
for inconsistencies in the forms of capitaliza 
tion, punctuation, and spelling, and for inac- 
curacies of all kinds. Making copy uniform 
and accurate is called “styling,” and is pe 
culiarly the work of the typist. The author's 
mind is too preoccupied with the thought and 
subject matter to pay much attention to these 
small though important matters of style. 

The only way to read copy for these pur- 
poses is to read it as you would read proof. 
(See article in May number on “Developing a 
Sense of Error.”) Printers are entirely within 
their rights when they set material as it is given 


them. Corrections in set-up matter are costly 

it may be necessary to rerun an entire para 
graph, for example, to insert a comma omitted 
from the copy. The customer is charged for 
such corrections and the item is always a source 
of controversy between printer and customer 


Selection of Type 


When the copy is once ready for the printer, 
the type in which it is to be set must be chosen 
As there are literally hundreds of kinds, or 
faces, of type it is not to be expected that 
anyone who is not a type expert will be familiar 
with them all. The best plan is to rely upon 
the advice of the printer. Every printer has 
a book of the specimen types which he has to 
offer; and this book may well be kept on file 
and consulted frequently. The following in 
formation is basic, however. 

In general, type faces fall into two classes 

roman, such as this article is set in, and 
italic, such as the sub-headings. Roman type 
is again subdivided into innumerable styles, 
and each one has a distinct “atmosphere” about 
it. A type that would be suitable for adver 
tising a showing of the latest Paris models 
of dresses might not be suitable to describx 
an aeroplane engine. 

Italic type is used chiefly for headings, for 
emphasis (indicated by underscoring in type 
written copy), and for foreign words and 
phrases. Beware of the overuse of italics, how 
ever; because the letters are so fine and thin 
they give a weak appearance en masse. 

Bold-face type, indicated in copy by a wavy 
underscore, is used chiefly for headings and 
for emphasis. 

Sowshl type is used to imitate handwriting 


and typewriter type, typewriting. 

Each font or assortment of type contains 
CAPITAL LETTERS (indicated, if they 
have been omitted from the copy, by three 
underscores), SMALL CAPITAL LETTERS, which 
are the same size as small letters (indicated 
in copy by two underscores), small letters 
(called “lower-case” by the printers), figures, 
reference marks, accents, etc. 

Each font of type is made in several sizes 
The purpose of the printed matter, the con 
ditions under which it is to be read, the spac« 
available, determine the size to be used. 

Type size is based on the point system, a 
point being 1/72 of an inch. The smallest 
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type ordinarily used is 6 point. It is suitable 
for footnotes, etc., and should be set in narrow 
columns only, as it is hard to read. This 
article is set in 8 point. Books are usually set 
in 10, 11, or 12 point. The display headings 
of advertising copy may run up to 36 points 
or more. 

The space of 12 points, or one-sixth of an 
inch, is called a “pica,” and is used as a 
standard of measurement. The width in which 
the type is to be set is usually designated in 
picas. This column, for instance, is set 14% 
picas wide. A pica rule, containing inch 
divisions on one edge and picas on the 
opposite, is an indispensable accessory to the 
stenographer handling much work of this 
nature 

An “em” is the space occupied by a square 
of any given size of type and varies with the 
size of type. Thus an 8-point “em” is a square 
measuring 8 points in each dimension. 

The printer also wants to know whether 
copy is to be set “solid” or “leaded.” Leading 
is extra space introduced between the lines of 
type. This extra space may be 1, 2, 3, or more 
leads wide, in which case the type is said to be 
“l-point leaded” (like this article, except for 
this paragraph), “2-point leaded,” etc. If no 
extra space appears, as in this paragraph, the 
type is said to be set “solid.” The object of 
leading is to increase the legibility and to make 
the material occupy a larger space. 

The printer will often ask the number of 
words in the copy. By the use of special tables 
he can tell the amount of space which the 
number of words contained in the copy will 
occupy in solid or in leaded form, in any size 
type, in any size page. It is not necessary, 
however, for the stenographer to count each 
word individually. Take an average of the 
number of words to the line and count the 
lines. If the same number of lines appear on 
each page the process is still simpler. 

It is well to ascertain whether the printer 
will set the material on a monotype machine, 
in which each letter and character is a separate 
bit of metal; or on a linotype, in which an 
entire line is set as a solid piece. It is much 
less costly to make changes in monotype-set 
matter. 

The printer should be told when the copy 
is given to him whether electrotypes are to 
be made of it. Electrotypes (solid plates) 
are made when it is expected that a great many 
printings will be made of a booklet, circu- 
lar, etc. 


TVustrations 


Illustrations are ordinarily reproduced by 
two methods, known as line cuts and half- 
tones. Line cuts are used to reproduce out- 
line drawings, such as charts or other sketches 
that do not contain shadows, and will print 
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on any kind of paper. The shorthand plates 
appearing in this magazine are line cuts. Half 
tones are used to reproduce photographs, and 
they will print satisfactorily only on a smooth 
finished paper. 

Better results are secured in both line cuts 
and halftones when the copy is several time: 
larger than the finished illustration will b« 
In the photo-engraving process the illustration 
can be reduced to any desired size, but of 
course the dimensions will remain in the same 
proportions as the original. Therefore the 
engraver should be told the page size or the 
size of the space available for each cut. 

Ordinarily the stenographer will not have 
much to do with the preparation of the copy 
for the illustrations, unless, perhaps, they are 
charts or diagrams, in which case she may be 
asked to “style” headings on the rough copy 
before the draftsman makes the final copy 
Or she may even type headings or legends on 
graphic charts. Consistency of style is as 
necessary here as in the text matter. 

When the copy for the cuts is given the 
engraver he will want to know what size 
“screen” to make them. The screen is the 
device which is responsible for the fineness 
of the lights and shadows. The sizes called 
“100” and “120” are those most often used 
If extra-fine quality coated paper is to be used, 
133, 150, or even 175 screens are possible. 

Illustrations in color are such a specialty 
as to be beyond the scope of this article. 

As in the printing art, the engraver should 
be consulted freely upon the best way of 
handling the illustrative material. The service 
he can render in this way is part of the charge 
of making the cuts—which is “a-plenty” thes: 
days! 


Paper 


The printer will also want to know at th« 
outset about the paper upon which the “job” 
is to be printed. The selection of the proper 
paper is vital to the appearance of the finished 
job. Quality, texture, finish, size, and color 
are all factors to be considered. 

Papers may be grouped under the following 
three classes: (1) Rough-finished, or “an 
tique,” papers have the natural rough finish 
as they come from the paper-making machine 
They give a very fine impression of type and 
are easy on the eyes. They will reproduc: 
line cuts, but not halftones. (2) Smooth 
papers, known as machine-finished, calendered 
or supercalendered, have, in the order named 
a progressively greater smoothness and gloss 
of finish, given by passing the paper between 
stacks of steel rolls (calenders) under heat 
and pressure. These papers will reproduc« 
halftones. (3) Coated papers, both glossy and 

(Continued on page 505) 
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HERE and, THERE 
in the Office Equipment Field 


News gleaned about all that which goes in the modern office and a word new 
and then of the men who are building and selling modern office equipment 


eee 


Osneeiescne 


By ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE 


ee 





aa 9) Y HAT,” asks many 
poet ; 

\ teachers, can we do 
Y for an effective dis 
play of the work of the secre 
tarial, stenographic, shorthand, 
typewriting, or other depart- 
ments?” “The Secretarial Equa- 
tion” is the suggestion we have 
to offer. It has been used on a 
few occasions recently and a more 
impressive and interesting display 
is difficult to arrange. 

The display is in the form of 
charts. The first chart shows 
the fountain pens and pencils 
pointing to a photograph of a notebook in 
which shorthand is being written. The second 
chart shows numerous makes of typewriter 
with a photograph of a person typewriting 
On the third chart there is a drawing of a 
head and a pair of hands. It is with this 
equipment, the shorthand writing implements, 
plus the typewriter, plus head and hands, that 
we find the sum of the perfect secretary. On 
the fourth chart there is a picture of a nicely 
written letter and below it a photograph of 
a pile of letters ready for the “boss” to sign. 
At the base of each chart is listed what it 
depicts, with the arithmetical signs between 
each item, making the complete equation. 


ae 


T a British Industries Fair, held in Lon- 
don recently, a fountain pen salesman 
booked an order for 5,000 gross of Platignum 
Fountain Pens for a buyer in the United 
States. This is perhaps the largest pen sale 
ever made. Do you know of any greater? 


ae 


O manufacturer or distributor of office 
L equipment in any country of the world 
operates a more effective or potent sales or- 
ganization than that which is controlled by 
Casa Pratt in Brazil. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that this energetic institution should 
be producing a house organ, Revista da Casa 
Pratt, which is one of the most interesting 


Parrot Speed Fastener 


and worth-while publications that 
comes to the editor’s desk each 
month. 

Printed in Portuguese and fill- 
ing in excess of fifty pages, it 
reports the organization's activi- 
ties during the previous month, 
being, further, chock full of 
breezy sales promotion material. 

The January, 1928, number de- 
voted considerable space to the 
Casa Pratt sales convention. The 
Pratt concern is exclusive dis- 
tributor in Brazil of many leading 
lines, including the Remington 
Typewriter Company, National Cash Register 
Company, Dalton Adding Machine Company, 
General Fireproofing Company, Todd Com- 
pany, Addressograph Company, and others 


ae 


4 [ “HE accompanying sketch of a new staple 
fastener shows its ability to be turned 
around according to how you want your paper 


stapled. It is made of material that you can 
punch around without hurting. I saw the 
demonstrator clog the staples purposely and 
with a couple of punches the machine was 
cleared again, all set for business. The frozen 
staples have sharpened points, which is another 
feature of this little office equipment machine 


ce a] 


TARTING in a modest way—with a desk 

in an office—that is the way that many 
business men started their careers. Today 
there is a more effective way of renting office 
space. Atop a building on 42nd Street, New 
York City, we find a new scheme for renting 
small offices plus service. The offices may be 
rented furnished or unfurnished, and the serv- 
ice includes the handling of telephone calls 
during your absence by the switchboard oper- 
ator, and printing, multigraphing, etc., can be 
arranged economically through a central unit. 
Stationery supplies are furnished at wholesale. 
The rent also includes light, heat, towel and 
porter service, and the listing of your name 
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on the main bulletin board. Added to this is 
the stenographic service. There is maintained 
a corps of trained stenographers whose serv 
ices are available at a minimum charge. All 
of which means effective saving and a beauti 
fully furnished office with trained assistants 
without the necessity of your hiring and firing 
them. 


Se 


TUDENTS may often wonder just what 
should be on a business man’s desk. Guthrie 
and Company, of Evansville, Indiana, asks the 
question, “Do you know that there are 72 small 
items essential to every business man’s desk?” 
and then lists them. 
Here is the list: 
. Acme Visible data . Pencil, blue 
book - Pencil, indelible 
. Airator - Pencil sharpener 
3. Ash tray . Pencil sharpener 


4. Blotter pad clamps 
. Blotter, desk 
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sary around an office, and it is good to check 
up once in a while to find out if we know 
what other people are thinking along this line 


a” 


N the April issue of Office Appliances ap 
pears an interesting article dealing with th« 
office equipment used in United States’ ships 
on the water and in the air. The illustrations 
include pictures of typewriters, adding ma 
chines, and filing cabinets on the U. S. Wes: 
Virginia and the airship Los Angeles. Thx 
centralized purchase business for the last fiscal 
year of the Navy amounted to $54,298,266.74 
This was handled in 3,524 contracts totaling 
$54,137,143.33, and 760 Bureau orders, totaling 
$161,123.41. The Navy actually spends about 
$300,000,000 a year, but the above figures ar: 
for the actual purchase of supplies only. That 
means that quite a deal of this goes to th 
office equipment field, which means, again, em 
ployment for thousands 





Blotter, hand 
. Brief case 
. Calendar pad 
. Chair, swivel 
. Chair, arm 
. Chair, mat 
. Chair, cushion 
. Clips 
. Clock 
. Columnar pad 
. Cuspidor 
. Cuspidor, mat 
. Dater 
. Diary 
. Desk—Hi cabinet 
. Dictionary 





—stenographers as well 
as others. 


a 


ANY twin chair 
and desk combina 
tion has come to our 
attention. It is an ex 
pansion of the Law non 
colliding chair adapted 
to school seating. The 
illustration alongside is 








Dust cloth 

3. Deep drawer 
. Deep drawer folders 
. Eraser, pencil 

5. Eraser, ink 

. Expense book 

. Fountain pen desk set 

. Fountain pen ink— 
black 

. Fountain pen ink— 
red 

31. Ink eradicator 

32. Knife 

33. Lamp 

34. Letter opener 


35. Letter trays 
36. Map 7 . Unitizers, I-P, Per- 
sonal 


37. Mi—Reference book - 
38. Moistener 67, Unitizers, I-P, Pend- 
ing 


39. Name plate 
40. Note book 68. Unitizers, I-P, Quo 
tations 


41. Note book punch 
42. Numbering machine 69. Unitizers, I-P, Dicta- 


43. Order book tion 

44. Paper weights 70. Unitizers, I-P, Pur- 
45. Paste chasing 

46. Pencil, black 1. Unitizers, I-P, Sales 
47. Pencil, red 2. Waste basket 


This seems rather comprehensive to our way 
of thinking, and we do not believe that all of 
these things should be actually on the busy 
business man’s desk. If they were, we doubt 
if there would be room for the correspondence 
that has to pass over the desk. However, it 
is a good summary of the items that are neces- 


index 
: 2. Pin tray 


53. Pins 
54. Postage scale 
Rubber bands 

. Ruler 

57. Scrap book 
. Seratch pad 

59. Shears 
. Stamp pad 
. Stamp pad ink 
. Stapling machine 
. Telephone bracket 
. Telephone memo roll 
. Time stamp 


w 
> 


called a general science 
desk, which is a double desk equipped with 
two of the non-colliding chairs. Outfits with 
these chairs are provided for students and 
teachers of commercial schools, physics, bi 
ology, art, and other such departments, w« 
are told 
36 
(COMMERCIAL education was very well 
represented at the Parent-Teachers’ Ex 
position at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. The Commercial Education Association 
of New York City undertook to sell a certain 
section, which they did. At that booth boys 
and girls from the various schools in the city 
demonstrated to an interested audience of 
visitors—parents, teachers, and fellow-stu 
dents, too—their prowess as shorthand writers, 
and it was a treat to see them writing on the 
blackboard 160 to 180 words a minute. 
Among the exhibitors was the Board of Edu 
cation, New York City, which took an entire 
floor. The students carried on with their work 
at the booths, each session being given over 
to a different school. In this way, the peop! 
of New York were able to see what is being 
done in the schools of their city. 
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From “THE FOUR MILLION” by O. HENRY 


(Copyright, 1906, Doubleday, Page and Company) 
(Concluded from the May issue) 





Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle 


Contributed to the Gregg Writer Cros-Word Puzzle Collection 
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No. 36 


By Dorothy Cherdron, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


Horizontal 


to mend 

froths 

a physician 

to compensate 
attorney's charge 
bond agent 


T a conviction 


to overcome 
baggage 
anxious 

make; construct 
below 

sharp; curt 
scheme 

genuine 

admit 
confidence 
cooking utensil 
indefinite 

a pain 
over-exertion 
past of “‘be”’ 
time to come 
Passes sentence 
work together 
to cance! 





























Key to Cross-Word Puzzle No. ? 


trom the May Gregg Writer 














Vertical 


remitted 
despotic 


5 a chance 


a month 
unavailing 
attorneys 
dreads 

feeble 

to allude to 
concern; worry 
large 
remunerate 
idle; sluggish 
without cost 
linger or tarry 
rod; cane 
change 
opposed to 

to labor 

to seperate 


5 appellation 
7 approximately 


merchandise in store 
a motor 


2 an enemy 


earth 
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The Habit of Concentration 


perennial class of pessimists who 

ever bewail the passage of the “good 
old times” and fluently condemn the genera- 
tion which is present. As far as our experi- 
ence goes, we see little fundamental difference 
between this generation of young people and 
the one just past. We do not believe that 
human nature can change greatly from one 
epoch to another. Conditions vary; environ- 
ment will have its effect upon superficial habits 
and modes of thought ; but the race as a whole 
follows pretty much its hereditary bent. 

Yet there are tendencies induced by changing 
habits and surroundings. If, as educators, 
we were to join those who deplore some of 
the more modern tendencies, we should begin 
with one which is plainly evident in our study 
classes of today. That is a growing lack of 
concentration upon the subject in hand. We 
are, it would seem, in danger of losing the 
habit of prolonged attention. The printed 
book, requiring concentration of thought sim 
ply for comprehension, is giving way to the 
easy transparency of the movie. Rarely do 
we find the patience now to follow an author 
who tells his story in solid type. Like Alice 
in Wonderland, we are bored unless our books 
are full of pictures and “conversations.” Scoit 
and Dickens, with their long descriptions, ar« 
passé; and Shakespeare, Chaucer, and the 
King James Version must be metamorphosed 
into the style of the age—must be stripped of 
their antique raiment and dressed in modern 
spelling, fashionable dress, and annotated to 
death. Short, “snappy” sentences are the 
rule today. 

It is not so much that standards have 
changed as that our habits of concentration 
and patience have been undermined by the eas) 
aids of modern life. A machine now concen 
trates for us upon a column of figures. while 
we automatically press the buttons and chat 
about the dance or the ball game: we sit 
comfortably in an upholstered seat and, with 
only the effort of interest, see the story of 
Christianity or the history of the Revolution 


% { Y E disclaim any relationship to that 


epitomized for us in six reels. It is all very 
interesting and even instructive, but as a mental 
exercise it is very elementary. It is too swift 
for thought; too varied for concentration. The 
inevitable consequence is that we learn a great 
deal more than we ever did in any other age, 
but we are able to do less with it. The full 
use of what we know requires a hardened 
habit of application, the ability to forego in 
terest and hold ourselves relentlessly to the 
job before us until it is finished. 

Concentration is the keystone of success in 
any field like shorthand. Any of the skills of 
life are acquired only by application and repe 
tition. Shorthand and typing are types of the 
more highly refined skills. They require, more 
than anything else, an absolute attention during 
the period of practice, whether it be forty-five 
minutes or forty-five seconds. Neither can be 
learned by listening to the teacher explain 
how it is done. When the explaining is fin 
ished and the instructions remembered, it is 
the steady, personal application of the student 
himself which produces the ability to typewrite 
rapidly or to follow in shorthand the words 
of the dictator. 

If you are able to give only ten minutes 
of undivided attention to your subject at a 
time, that ten-minute period, if actually given 
over wholly to the subject, is worth hours of 
automatic, mind-wandering devotion to an un 
grateful task. And what is of more impor 
tance, such periods of attention are productive 
of their kind. Concentration begets concen 
tration. Every ten-minute period of absolute 
application adds perceptibly to the habit of 
application; and the automatic habit of appli 
cation is the best possible insurance of success 
in any subject or thing that you undertake 
More, ordinarily. can be accomplished by mere 
application than by intelligence; by concen 
tration, than by brilliance 

Cultivate the habit of concentration, and all 
else is easy. There is literally nothing im 
possible to the serious, alert, and attentive 
mind 

c. && 
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O bituary 


Juhu Alfred White 


NE of the best known, best loved, and 

most highly respected teachers of com- 

mercial subjects has passed away. It 
was with deep sorrow, which will be shared 
by thousands who knew him, that we learned 
of the death of John Alfred White on March 7. 
At the time of his death Mr. White was the 
head of the commercial department of the 
Emerson High School, Gary, Indiana, a posi- 
tion he had held for the past seventeen years. 

Mr. White was born in Ireland, April 20, 
1861. When he was two years of age, his 
parents came to America, settling in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in 1866. In 1872 they 
moved to Casnovia, Michigan, where Mr. 
White attended the public schools. In 1886 
he moved to Jacobsville, Michigan, on the 
northern peninsula, where he taught in the 
public schools for several years. He was a 
graduate of the Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan, and Michigan State College at 
Lansing. In 1883 he went to Burlington, 
lowa, where he taught in the commercial de- 
partment of the Burlington High School. 
Here he met and married Lida Browning, the 
accomplished pianist-composer. 

Mr. White was extremely active in pro- 
moting the interests of commercial education. 
For many years he was secretary of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
a position which brought him into friendly 
relations with thousands of commercial teach- 
ers. Formerly a teacher of the Pitman sys- 


Woodbridge 


N March 23, a distinguished statesman 

and educator died at Washington, D. C. 

In the death of United States Senator 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, the country loses a 
figure that is in many respects typical of its 
growth and ideals; the field of practical edu- 
cation loses a leader; and the Senate of the 
United States will miss a conscientious and 
useful member. 

Senator Ferris achieved his highest fame 
in the field of education. He was born in a 
log cabin on a farm near Spencer, New York. 
His early years were filled with hard work 
and schooling, his education being carried on, 
he once said, with a degree of regularity that 
“defied storms and ordinary ailments.” The 
first eight years of his schooling he described 
as “the horror of my life”; yet he became the 


tem, Mr. White was very proud of the fact 
that he was among the first teachers in the 
Middle West to adopt Gregg Shorthand, and 
he became one of its most enthusiastic and 
ablest exponents. In a letter from Miss Helen 
Evans, head of the Expert Department of 
Gregg School, Chicago, she pays this tribut« 


to Mr. White: 


I attended the funeral services of Mr. John Alfred 
White, my old friend and teacher, at Gary last Friday 
The funeral chapel was filled with friends and former 
pupils, and such a profusion of flowers—lI never saw 
anything more bLeautiful Mr. White was a highly 
evolved man—unassuming, unpretentious, but living 
a life that really counted for something, an example 
for the rest of us to follow. 

Mr. White was my first shorthand teacher and was 
just like a father to me I studied Pitmani¢ short 
hand under him in the Burlington, Iowa, High Schoo! 
for three years 

I never would have finished my high school course 
if it had not been for Mr. White and shorthand. Non 
of the other teachers or the other subjects interested 
me very much. The teachers didn’t seem to be human, 
but as soon as I came in contact with Mr. White and 
shorthand, I began to take an interest in school. Before 
that my parents had a hard time to gct me to study 
but when Mr. White assigned five pages to be written 
in shorthand, I usually came back with twenty-five 
and forty pages. My mother used to hide my short 
hand books because she was afraid I was overstudying 


Mr. White is survived by his widow, Lida 
Browning White; three daughters, Virginia T.., 
Mary Elizabeth, and Amee Alice, and one son, 
William Browning, all of Gary. Three brothers 
also survive. Our heartfelt sympathy goes to 
his widow and the members of the family. 


N. Ferris 


founder of a school that has more than 20,000 
graduates. 

He became subsequently a teacher, and then 
superintendent of schools; and in 1884 he went 
to Big Rapids, Michigan, and established the 
Ferris Industrial School, later known as the 
Ferris Institute. 

The Ferris Institute has a unique record 
of success. It accepted students of all ages 
and of both sexes. It is a highly practical 
school, founded to fit the needs of the many. 
The cost of education in it was low, and no 
particular preparation was demanded as an en- 
trance requirement. The young man or 
woman who could not read or write could ente: 
the Institute and be prepared for college 
Many such did, and subsequently earned thei: 

(Continued om page 503) 
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© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


Results of the 
Annual O. G. A. Contest 


do than announce the results of the great 

Annual O. G. A. Contest, it is to announce 
another contest. Our satisfaction and grati- 
fication in the results obtained in each suc- 
ceeding contest is exceeded only by our desire 
to start another one. Each contest is bigger 
and better than the previous ome; so can you 
blame us at all for feeling the way we do 
about it! 

Regardless of whether the shorthand is 
written by Greggites in the land of the Pyra- 
mids, in the Isle of Sunshine, on the continent 
of Europe, in the Orient, or in our own 
U. S. A., it is beautifully, artistically Gregg— 
a joy to look at, a pleasure to read. 


I there is one thing that we would rather 


That ‘‘Superhuman™ Clack 


In a magazine article sent to me sometime 
igo, I read this comment : 


One of the most fascinating sports of February 
was dog racing. It was the second year of the New 
England Sled Dog Club races. It was really a test 
f speed and endurance of the pure-blooded dog over 
the cross-breed husky type. The prize was won by 
Leonhard Seppala, king of Alaskan drivers, whom the 
man whose team slipped into fifth place characterized 
as “superhuman.” 

It was Seppala’s “cluck” that was superhuman. It 
was this “cluck” that hypnotized his dogs. The fifth 
place man stated this theory thus: 

“That man is superhuman. He passed me at least 
mee on every day of the race and I was not loafing 
any. I couldn't see that he drove the dogs. He just 
lucked to them every now and then, and they lay 
nto their collars harder than I've ever seen dogs do 
it before. Something came out of him and went into 
those dogs with that clucking.” 

What pedagogy that is! What psychology! What 
philosophy! Oh, the superhuman clucking of Leon- 
hard Seppala! Something came out of Seppala in 
that clucking and went into his dogs. Infinitely more 


important than any cross-breeding of husky psychology 
through questionnaires and 
human inspiration of the teacher who never drives her 
class but just clucks, with a personality that goes int 


the thought and life of the children 


researches is the super 


Never in the history of the shorthand con 
tests, I believe, has competition been as keen 
We were especially pleased with the increased 
fluency in the writing—in fact, both fluency 
and formation reached a higher degree of 
skill than was attained in the contest last year 
This was particularly gratifying to us, and 
must be a source of gratification to the teach 
ers also, who have been drilling assiduously 
on that phase of shorthand penmanship 
practice. 

While reviewing thousands of 
specimens received in the contest, I could not 
help thinking that a lot of teachers did some 
good persistent “clucking” to put their schools 
so close to the top, or over the top, and that 
their opportunity was coming just as Leonhard 
Seppala’s opportunity came when he carried 
the serum to Nome. 


excellent 


It isn’t the money that measures success 

It isn’t the prize that you've won 

It's the work that you've done and the style you 
possess, 


Which bespeaks well the work you've begun 


If you work and you try to deve'op a style, 
To the point where success is assured; 

You are bound to have luck, if you demonstrat 
And the prize to your camp can be lured. 


1 Few Figure 


Hundreds of schools, teachers, students, and 
stenographers carried off prizes in the contest 
this year—indeed, nearly 2,000 of them—and 
our only regret is that there were not more 
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specimens to win more prizes! As it was 
(now for a few tiresome statistics) there were 
12,574 contestants entered, 11,339 from schools, 
and 1,235 individuals. Out of that number, 
8,384 students and writers won membership 
in the Order of Gregg Artists, and 1,221 had 
the distinction of winning Honorable Mention 
and the veautiful gold emblem of the Order 
with their certificate—419 more than last year. 
Three hundred and nine schools won Honor- 
able Mention diplomas besides the trophy and 
banner winners—48 more than were issued 
last year. Besides the certificates, especially 
made gold O. G. A. pins set with pearl and 
emerald chips, were awarded to teachers whose 
clubs scored high in the contest. 


Individual Winners 


The prizes were awarded as follows: First 
prize to Henrietta Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Second prize to Virginia Stocker, Detroit, 
Michigan; Third prize to La Vera Vail, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 

First— Cup 

The specimen of notes submitted by Miss 
Kusch is beautifully executed (we hope that 
none of the life and fluency will be lost in 
the reproduction) and was unanimously voted 
as winner of the “Individuals” sterling silver 
trophy. Miss Kusch is one of the most skillful 
shorthand writers we have seen for. some time. 


Second—Gold Medai 


Miss Stocker has acquired fine fluency and 
form of execution, and easily merits the gold 
medal for second place. She was graduated, 
she tells us, from the academic department of 
the Detroit Eastern High School, and is now a 
student of Detroit Commercial College, a 
school well-known to our readers for the 
honors won in these contests in other years. 

Third—Silver Medal 

Miss Vail also ranks very high among the 
artistic writers of the system, and a specimen 
of notes written by her is always pretty certain 
to find a place among the prize winners. Had 
there not been several erasures on the speci 
nen submitted this time, it might have taken 
a higher place in the contest. Excessive eras- 
ing, while productive of perfect outlines, is 
not good policy. For one thing, it gives the 
writer who uses pencil an unfair advantage 
over the writer who uses pen. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to count the number of eras- 
ures against the specimen, which resulted in 
the specimen scoring third place for Miss Vail 

rhe shorthand skill acquired by these writer: 
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ought to be of tremendous help to them in 
stenographic or secretarial work, and we sin- 
cerely congratulate them. It takes courage 
and persistence to keep up systematic study 
and practice, but such effort seldom goes un- 
rewarded. We hope that the prizes won in 
this contest will be but a drop in the buckets 
of success of all three prize winners. 


The School Winners 


Thursday, March 22, was a memorable one 
as it was the best single day we have ever 
experienced in our many years of examining 
O. G. A. specimens. It was on that day that 
we unearthed clubs from Cicero, Lowell 
South St. Paul, and scores of other cities, 
each succeeding club appearing to be better 
than the last. We reluctantly left our desk 
at the close of the busy day, loathe to leave 
the treasure pile until the morrow. Never 
have we, personally, seen so many beautiful 
specimens in the space of a few hours. The 
long list of names that must be published this 
month will not permit of individual comment, 
but the scores made by these clubs tell their 
own story. 


Lrophy to Sterling Morton High 


The sterling silver trophy takes a short jum 
to Cicero, Illinois, to the J. Sterling Mortor 
High School, to remain with the teacher, Miss 
Daisy M. Bell, and her pupils for a year 
Miss Bell submitted a superb club of on 
hundred specimens, one from each student in 
her classes, all of which easily qualify for 
certificates, with sixty-four winning Honor 
able Mention. This gives the school the best 
score made by any club entered in the contest 
this year—82. 

We had the pleasure of visiting Miss Bell's 
classes while in Chicago, and were consider 
ably impressed by the enthusiastic respons: 
of her pupils and the results obtained in her 
penmanship drills. Herself an expert penman 
she knows very well how to teach her pupils 
to make the delicate circles and curves tha 
put her club at the top of the list this year. 


South St. Paul Secona 


It was not until the final score was tabu 
lated that we realized how close South St 
Paul High School, South St. Paul, Minnesota 
came to keeping the cup this year! Mis: 
Gertrude Ebel and Miss Marie Mahaffy sub 
mitted fifty-four specimens, all of which qual: 
fied, forty-four winning Honorable Mention 
This gave the school a score of 81.37, which 
takes second place in the contest. 

These teachers do consistently good worl 
in their shorthand penmanship classes, and sub 
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(left) 


Specimen below by 
La Vera Vail, 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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Specimen above 
by 
Virginia Stocker, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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(left) 


THIRD 
PLACE 
(right) 











Kusch, Cleveland, Ohio 
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J. Sterling Morton High School students of Miss Bell (behind cup) who 
have captured the ©. G. A. Trophy for a year for Cicero, Ilinois 
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mitted one of the finest clubs that we have 
ever received from them. We congratulate 
them and the pupils upon winning secend prize 
and the school banner. 


Evansten Third 


Miss Rutheda A. Hunt, teacher in the 
Evanston Township High School, needs no 
introduction here. She is nationally known 
in the teaching fraternity for her ability to 
train expert shorthand penmen. She has a 
cosy corner in her classroom in Evanston High 
strung with banners and awards won in these 
contests, and she adds another to the collec- 
tion this year. She submitted a fine club of 
twenty specimens, representing her entire 
class; all qualified for membership and seven- 
teen of them won Honorable Mention. This 
gave her the score of 75.25, which won the 
third-prize banner in the contest. 


Last Minute Thrill: 


“Do other teachers, I wonder, have the same 
experience on the last day of the contest that 
Ido? No matter how I try to arrange matters 
so that the last day will be calm, when the day 
does arrive, excitement holds sway. Instead 
of the ‘one best copy’ for which I ask, they 
will bring a dozen; and they seem to think 
I have the miraculous power of deciding on 
the instant as to which is the best—whether or 
not it stands a chance of winning a Superior 
Merit certificate, and so on. 

“One temperamental little Miss refused 
point-blank to hand in any copies this week. 
I happened to mention it to one of the other 
students, and she said, ‘If she doesn’t bring 
one tomorrow, you club her with the O. G. A. 
club.” But a step, you see, from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. 

“This morning the balky one ‘bobbed up 
serenely’ with four very nice copies.” 

We imagine that many of the teachers whose 
classes are represented in this contest can tell 
interesting stories of how they wielded the 
O. G. A. club, and the clubbing has been pro- 
ductive of some mighty fine results. We can- 
not show you their papers, but you will find 
the writers of the prize-winning clubs pictured 

all but Miss Hunt's class—the bad weather 
spoiled their “snap.” 


Banner Clabs— 
Humboldt Business College 


Among the top-notchers is a club from 
Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Mrs. J. P. Peterson is also well known to our 
readers, and can be counted on to submit ex- 
cellent specimens of the shorthand contest 
copy. This year her club was comprised of 
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twenty-four specimens, all of which qualified 
for membership, nineteen winning Honorable 
Mention. Her score was, therefore, 74.50, a 
point below that made by Miss Hunt. 

Mrs. Peterson expresses her sentiments in 
the little poem by Edgar Guest 


Hold the game above the prize, 
And the rules above the goal, 
Here the greater glory hes. 
Here is victory for the soul 


Hold the game above the thrill 

Of the cheering of the clan, 
For the one of lesser ski’l 

May come out the greater man 


Better far than victory 

Or the prizes victors claim 
Win or lose, it is to be 

One who glorifies the gam 


A good play seldom loses a game, and Hum 
boldt College again won a school-prize banne: 
this year. 


St. Joseph's Schoel, Peru, Illinois 


A newcomer in the prize-winning group is 
St. Joseph’s School, Peru, Illinois. Sister M 
Justina submitted a nice club of twenty-three 
specimens, all of them qualifying for member 
ship certificates and seventeen winning Hon 
orable Mention. This gives the school a score 
of 73.75. Sister Justina is quite enthusiastic 
about the O. G. A. work and tells us that the 
success of the pupils in winning certificates 
has created a more enthusiastic spirit than they 
have ever developed before and has spurred 
them on to higher achievements. This prob 
ably accounts in some measure for the success 
they now have in winning one of the school 
prize banners. We welcome and congratulat 
teacher and pupils on their accomplishment 


Coldwater, Michigan, High 


Among the banner winners also is Coldwate: 
High School, Coldwater, Michigan, Miss 
Carrie Kempster, teacher, one of last year’s 
Gold Seal Certificate winners. Miss Kempster 
has been submitting some very fine specimens 
of notes in these contests, but this is the first 
year that she has had enough individual Hon- 
orable Mention specimens in the club to win 
a school banner. Out of sixteen specimens 
submitted, all qualified for certificates and 
thirteen won Honorable Mention, which gives 
the school a score of 73.50. This is fine work, 
Miss Kempster. Our congratulations ! 


High at Lowell, Massachusetts 


We are never more pleased than when we 
can pick up one of those fine large clubs of 
specimens submitted by Lowell High School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Mr. Orton E. Beach 
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is one of the most enthusiastic shorthand teach- 
ers in the profession, and we venture to say 
that enthusiasm as well as skillful teaching 
‘is the secret of his success in these contests 
each year. If his club is not found actually 
at the top of the list, it will be found close 
to the top. He submitted a large club of 
seventy-six specimens, seventy-three of which 
qualified for certificates and thirty-seven for 
Honorable Mention, which gives him the score 
of 70.50. ° 
Mr. Beach writes: 


Here is Lowell High School with her one hundred 
per cent list. This represents our entire senior group. 
{It was vacation time when our request reached Mr 
Beach, so only a part of the class could be rounded 
up for the picture representing Lowell High School.] 
Our whole student body of 2400, as well as the entire 
faculty have been behind us, and all are looking anx- 
iously toward New York for the announcement that 
Lowell High School has been awarded first place and 
The Silver Cup! 

As evidence of the whole-hearted effort and interest 
of our students, one instance will tell the story: To- 
day, Saturday, many of our contestants have been 
here at the school from seven in the morning until 
afternoon putting in their final efforts to make Lowell 
High School go over the top. Here’s hoping that we 
have merited the Cup. 


The cup, apparently, was destined to stay 
in the middle West this year. It is up to Mr. 
Beach or some other teacher here in the East 
to bring it here next year—or, who knows, 
perhaps it will decide upon a journey further 
West! 

Enough said when we tell you that Lowell 
High is among the banner winners this year! 


Oklahoma A. &F M. College 


One of the school-prize banners finds its 
way out to the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater this year. 

“It was certainly an excited and an enthusi- 
astic bunch,” Mr. Rude says, “that lined up 
before the camera this morning. They were 
not told until today just what had happened. 

“In the picture, the two who are holding 
the banner are Miss Crawford and Miss 
McNeff, the winners of first and second place. 
The picture that is being held by Miss Rorex 
just back of the banner has a history. It is 
the photograph of Mr. Gregg which he pre- 
sented to the first local O. G. A. club ever 
organized. It has written on it, “To Local 
O. G. A. No. 1,” and in his own beautifully 
written shorthand, “With Compliments and 
Best Wishes,’ signed John Robert Gregg. 

“Naturally, we are very proud of that 
photograph.” 

Mr. Willard Rude, himself, is an expert 
shorthand penman, and has demonstrated con- 
sistently his ability to teach his students to 
write correct notes. Out of a club of twenty- 
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five specimens, all of which qualified for cer- 
tificates, sixteen won Honorable Mention, 
which gives the school a score of 70, cap- 
turing the eighth-prize school banner. To be 
an expert shorthand writer is highly com- 
mendable, but add to that the ability to teach 
ones’ students to write expert shorthand, and 
you have the ideal in teaching. 


Best Work Submitted by Teachers Who Are 
Good Writers Themselves 


We are satisfied after reviewing hundreds 
of clubs during the past month, that the teach- 
er’s ability to write fluent and correct short- 
hand is reflected more and more in the writing 
of the students, and without exception we 
found that the best clubs of specimens were 
submitted by teachers well-known for the 
writing skill they have personally attained. 

This may or may not be of significance to 
you, depending upon your ambition along peda- 
gogical lines, but to us it means this: If we 
are to have better stenographers, secretaries, 
and reporters in the shorthand profession, more 
and more teachers must become interested in 
developing their own style of shorthand. As 
the real need for executional skill becomes ap- 
parent to the teachers, more of them will take 
the necessary steps to develop a professional 
style of writing and cultivate newer and more 
efficient methods of presenting and carrying 
on executional practice in the classes. 

That the students are interested in perfecting 
their style of writing is shown by the com- 
ment accompanying Miss Chloe Jordan’s club 
from the David H. Hickman High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

“The model O. G. A. in the Shorthand 
Teacher,” she writes, “found its place on our 
bulletin board soon after Christmas, and its 
ragged edges and dilapidated condition today 
testify to the strenuous life it has led and to 
the many trips to different homes it has made 
during the last few weeks. The criticisms in 
the March Gregg Writer made us feel that 
there was much room for improvement, but 
we will send our 100 per cent club and hope 
that we may jump from the Red Seal Cer- 
tificate won last year to the Gold Seal or 
better.” 

And they did win the Gold Seal this year! 


Large Clubs 


The largest club submitted in the contest 
this year was received from Mrs. Myra Dalton, 
Miss Mabel Eggleston, Miss Cynthia Gushee, 
and Miss Grace Keep, of Yonkers High Schoo! 
of Commerce, Yonkers, New York. The 
record is as follows: 

(Continued on page 489) 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, tree in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request, 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewfiting tis 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending sdheak or not who — 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained, 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a minute net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only until the 25th of the month 
ollowing publication. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 
No fee is charged for speed tests. 


pervor 
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From Henry Chester's remarks 

on “Enthusiasm” we quote for your 

June shorthand test copy. Put the 

spirit of his remarks into the work 

and see how fine a page of notes 

you can produce 
Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the 
world. It beats money and power and in 
fluence. Single-handed the enthusiast con 
vinces and dominates where the wealth ac 
cumulated by a small army of workers would 
scarcely raise a tremor of interest. Enthu 
siasm tramples over prejudice and opposition 
spurns inaction, storms the citadel of its 
object, and like an avalanche overwhelms 
and engulfs all obstacles. It is nothing more 
or less than faith in action. Faith and initia 
tive rightly combined remove mountainous 
barriers and achieve the unheard of and 
miraculous. 

Set the germ of enthusiasm afloat in your 
plant, in your office, or on your farm; carry 
it in your attitude and manner; it spreads 
like contagion and influences every fiber of 
your industry before you realize it; it means 
life, real, virile: it means spontaneous bed 
rock results—the vital things that pay 
dividends 


G. 42's: 
Junior Te 


This is such a busy month for 
most of you that we are making 
the test a little easier than usual 
See how good a copy of “When 
Day Is Done” you can make the 
very first try. Good enough to sub 
mit for your certificate, can’t you? 


When day is done and the night slips down, 
And I've turned my back on the busy tow: 
And come once more to the welcome gate 
Where the roses nod and the children wait, 
I tell myself as I see them smile 

That life.is good and its tasks worth while 


When day is done, all the hurt and strife 
And the selfishness and the greed of life, 
Are left behind in the busy town; 
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June l'ypewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, qood until September 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokcs written. 


OWARDS morning I was awakened by hearing a bull challenge not very 

far from camp. The sound of the challenge kept coming nearer and nearer, 

and finally I heard one of the horses snort loudly in response; evidently the 
elk saw them, and, not making’ out exactly what they were, was coming down to 
join them. Sometimes horses will stampede when thus approached ; but our ponies 
were veterans, and were very tired, and evidently had no intention of leaving their 
good pasture. 

Sitting up in my blankets,’ I could tell from the sound that they were still in 
the park, and then the challenge of the bull came pealing up not three hundred 
yards from the tent. This was more than I could stand, and I jumped up and put 
on my shoes and jacket. The moon was’ bright, but shooting by moonlight is very 
deceptive, and I doubt whether I would have hit him even had I got down to the 
park in time. However, he had moved on before I got down, and I heard his 
challenge in the woods beyond. 

Looking at my watch,‘ I saw that it was nearly dawn. I returned to the tent 
and laid down as I was under the blankets, and shivered and dozed for half an 
hour, then I came back to the meadow, where the pack ponies stood motionless. 
In the brightening light the moon paled,* and I was very soon able to pick out the 
bull’s trail on the frost-covered ground, where it was almost as plain as if he had 
been walking in snow. I saw that he had struck up a long valley, from which a 
pass led into a wooded basin. At the top® of the pass I lost the trail entirely, and 
as it was almost impossible to see for any distance through the woods, I came to 
the conclusion that the best thing to do was to sit down, and await events. 

I did not have long to wait. In a couple of minutes’ the bugle of a bull came 
echoing across the basin through the frosty morning. Evidently my friend was 
still travelling, hunting for some possibly weaker rival. Almost immediately | 
heard far off another answering the challenge, and I stood up and* meditated what 
to do. There was very little air, but such as there was blew to one side of the spot 
from which the last challenge seemed to come, and I immediately struck off at a 
trot through the woods to get below the wind. 

The answer to the challenze® had evidently greatly excited the bull whos: 
trail I had been following ; he called every two or three minutes. The other answet 
was somewhat more irregular, and as I drew nearer I could tell from the volume 
of sound that the second challenge’® was from some big master-bull, who probably 
had his herd around him, and was roaring defiance at his would-be despoiler, for 
the single bull was doubtless on the lookout for some weaker one whom he could 
supplant as master of a herd. 

It was likely” that the second bull, being a herd-master, would have the large: 
antlers, and I therefore preferred to get a shot at him. However, I was doomed 
to disappointment. As I groped toward the herd, and was within a couple oi 
hundred yards, as I knew by the” volume of sound, I almost stumbled upon a small! 
spike-bull, who was evidently loitering about the outskirts of the herd, not daring 
to go too near the bad-tempered old chief. This little bull dashed away, giving 
the alarm, and a clash in the bushes soon told that the herd was following him 
(3294 strokes) —From “Good Hunting” by Theodore Roosevelt. 


[Repeat from the beginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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I’ve ceased to worry about renown 
Or gold or fame, and I’m just a dad 
Content to be with his girl and lad. 


When day is done and I reach my gate, 

I come to a realm where there is no hate, 
For here, whatever my worth may be, 

Are those who cling to their faith in me; 
And with love on guard at my humble door, 
[ have all that the world has struggled for 


Senior Test 
Part | 


Assume that you are employed in 
the Advertising Department of th 
Blank Silk Hosiery Company and 
that your business is to write a sell 
ing letter calling attention to he di 
sirability of placing an order for 
your stock of summer hosiery. Th 
letter need not be long but tt ought 
to be complete and emphatic in con 
tent and must be neatly and attra: 
tively arranged on the paper 


Part Il 


Use the following data to make 
up an order blank for enclosure in 
your letter (Part 1). Supply a 


( 
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heading, including address and place 
for date, and arrange blank so that 
space is provided for extension of 
individual items and total cost of 
entire order 


Regular Weight: Style No. 100, Cotton tops 
and feet, price per pair $1.85. Style No. 30, 
Outsize of No, 100, price per pair $2.00. Style 
No. 150, Silk tops and cotton feet, price per 
pair $2.50. Style No. 83, Outsize of number 
150, price per pair $3.00. Style No. 2010, 
Double Gold Band—silk tops and feet, price 
per pair $3.00. Style No. 500, Silk 25% 
heavier than No. 100, price per pair, $2.25 
Style No. 835, Opera length, silk tops and 
cotton feet, price per pair, $3.75. Sheer Stock 
ings: Style No. 504, Cotton tops and feet, 
price per pair, $1.85. Style No. 50, Outsize 
of No. 504, price per pair, $2.00. Style No 
516, Silk tops and cotton feet, $2.25. Style No 
536, Silk tops and cotton feet—Paris clocks, 
price per pair, $3.00. Style No. 610, Double 
Gold Band—all silk, price per pair, $3.00. Style 
No. 582, Opera length, silk tops and cotton feet, 
price per pair Style No. 2410, Chiffon 
—all silk. No heel splicing, price per pair, 
$3.75. Style No. 2411, Chiffon—all silk with 
Paris clocks, price per pair, $4.50. Men’s Sox: 
Style No. 600, with the garter run protection 

<otton feet, silk tops, price per pair, $1.50 
All Blank Stockings are Full-Fashioned 


9 =e 
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Results of the Annual O. G. A. Contest 


(Continued from page 486) 


Submitted 301, Qualified 238, Honorable 
Mention 22—Gold Seal Certificate won. 

A very good club was also received from 
Mr. Clyde W. Kammerer, of Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. His record is: 

Submitted 158, Qualified 111, Honorable 
Mention 9—Red Seal Certificate won. 

Mr. Kammerer states that this is the first 
time this school has entered the contest. “Our 
papers are not as good as I would like to see 
them, but we are working up some enthusiasm 
by these contests, and hope that some of our 
people qualify.” 


Special Awards 


The report of the scores made by the win- 
ners of Gold Seal Honorable Mention Cer- 
tificates will show how very close these schools 
came to the top. To those doing especially 
meritorious work beautifully designed O. G. A. 
pins have been awarded to the teacher in ad- 
dition to the certificate for the school. 

The complete list of Honorable Menritions as 
well as prize awards begins on page 490. 


Our congratulations to these prize winners 
and to all the schools represented so com 
mendably in the contest this year ! 


A Word of Thanks and Congratulation: 


And with our congratulations goes our 
heart-felt thanks for the splendid codperation 
we have had all during the contest period, 
which made it possible for us to review the 
clubs, issue certificates, and complete mailing 
of student prize awards within one month 
after the close of the contest. To those who 
have so patiently waited upon us for answers 
to their inquiries, while we were struggling 
with the contest papers, we express our appr¢ 
ciation. We were happy to have so many new 
schools entered in the contest, and to all these 
teachers and students we bid welcome. W<« 
are working together for one great cause 
better shorthand writing—and we can well 
afford to bear with one another for the fur- 
therance of the good work so nobly carried 
on in thousands of schools throughout this 
country and the world 
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Awards Made in 1928 O.G. A. Contest 


[ndividual Prize Winners — 





SECOND PRIZE 
WINNER 
(below) 

Virginia Stoker 

Detroit, Michigan 





THIRD PRIZE 
WINNER 
(below) 

La Vera Vail 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





TROPHY WINNER 
Henrietta Kusch 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Schoos Prize Winners ——— 


First Prize 


Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Ilinois, 


Daisy M. Bell, teacher. Score, 82% 

Elinor Suchy, Cecelia Cairns, Ruth Nash, Florence 
Pomey, Adeline Kolacek, William Haack, Mary 
Tomaszkiewics, Emily Karlovsky, Isabelle Jurek, 
Elvera Manthey, Belva Knipp, Lillian Jicka, Mil- 
ired Straka, Elsie Radvanovsky, Elizabeth Neader, 
Emily Novotny, Elsie Cinert, Gladys Kubik, Mildred 
Landa, Gladys Starek, Marie Krook, Blanche 
Fremer, Frances Malecky, Mildred Senicka, Verna- 
bell Johnson, Eleanor Dowd, Henrietta Krueck, 
Elvira Erickson, Florence Smith, Lawrence Bartels, 
Cecelia Unger, Goldie Hamilton, Anna Ondrejka, 
Irenne Linn, Eva Stefanski, Helen Askins, Lorraine 
Baleken, Anna Newberg, Irene Kiesken, Hedwig 
Harast, Helen Gabryssak, Frances Tuma, Anna 
Nickelman, Amelia Schwab, Sylvia Janes, Mary A. 
Berg], Lillian Smejkal, Alvina Timreck, Ethel 
Halama, Elsie Mourek, Winifred Petrule, Kuth Lig- 
ler, Marie Stupak, Anna Svrijuga, Elsie Benda, 
Ethel De Lorenzo, Dorothy Van Berschot, Mercedes 
Theriault, Mildred Kule, Rose Wachowicz, Marjorie 
Pac, Anna Spanik, Charlotte Kakuska, Agnes 
Wroblewski 


Second Prize 


South St. Paul High School, South St. Paul, Mi 
nesota, Gertrude A. Ebel and Marie Mahaff 
teachers. Score, 81.37% 

Helen Kerst, Paul Ackermann, Kathryn Belerly. 
Katherine Cawley, Laura Miller, Jessie Dunwoody, 
Kathryn Durkee, Laoma Fagen, Gladys Johnson, 
Helen Mixich, Mary Richmond, Mildred Robinson, 
Mildred Schowalter, Ennovee Smeltzer, Innis Smelt 
zer, Frances Woolsey, Elizabeth Belerly, Mary Cos- 
grove, Ethel Ellsworth, Myrtle Feyereisen, Rose 
Galles, Genevieve L. Huston, Alice Johnson, Violet 
E. Johnson, Pearl Kaster, Mildred Kaufmann 
Gladys Lundin, Margaret Meyer, Genevieve Schrein- 
Tt, Marie Schreiner, Florence Stoerzinger, Dorothy 
Derr, Louise Zwinger, Fern Worm, Rose Wolf, Sadie 
Wiechman, Esther Turnblad, Marybel Phelps, Rut? 
Malm, Marcus Smith, Margaret Simen, Gladys Fry 
Luella Schmidt, Anne McDonald 


Third Priz 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
Rutheda A. Hunt, teacher. Score, 75.25% 
Richard Betts, Ruth Haas, Dorothy Johnsen, Ethel 
Little, Phyllis Edwards, Marion MaeDonald, Mar- 
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caret Melsome, Myrtle Nelson, Milton Schuemann. Eileen Egan, Amelia Javorsky, Adeline Van De 
Ruth Balley, Elvira Hallman, Emme Heidtke, Vour, Mary Crost, Anna Heldak 


Banner Winners 


Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Mrs. J. P. Lowell High School, Lowell, Massachusetts, Orton / 
Peterson, teacher. Score, 74.50% Beach, teacher. Score, 70.50% 

Marcella Brouillard, Clara Johnson, Fern Kellner, Joseph Juskiewitz, Berthe M. Desmarais, Dorothy 
Theresa Ehienz, Bernice Severson, Irene Hess, M. Blease, Margaret Flanagan, Elizabeth Tumelty 
Theresa Tims, Hazel Linstrom, Lloyd Sundin, Mor- Mary T. Vaughan, Clarisse Pendergast, Olive D 
ris Peterson, Mabel Haugland, Stella Sawicke, Fratus, Myriam M. Gilet, Irene Lambert, Viola H 
Nanna Hyrkas, Ida 8. Reed, Luella M. Andersen, Marr, Stanley Doukszewicz, Florence M. Staniey, 
Helen Brown, Roy Friberg, Clara Bijornlie, Alice Mollie G. Swartz, Dorothy V. Wilson, Emily P 
Pedersen Wojcik, Alice RK. Dean, Miriam Dillon, Theresa C 
Maestri, Margaret Tarrant, Janet M. Turnbull, 
St. Joseph School, Peru, Illinois, Sister M. Justina, Robert B. Sawyer, Pearl Brayman, Agnes P. Bon 
75% nette, Marion Parsons, Cora J. Stewart, Emma E 


teacher. Score, 73.7 Dinerman, Gertrude E. Dozois, Eleanor McK 
oletta Wagner, Clotilda Krummeich, Francis Wag- an, etre » sols, oe wieder 
— ~ _* Lillian M. Mealey, Yvonne M. Payer, Helen J 


, Ari Mueller, Eugene Schweikert, Freeman 
Risnedee, Stra Auten Eurith Kohr, Ruth Facer, Pietrakowska, William J. Elliott, Margaret E. Mac 
Elleen Zender, Lucille Halm, John Kerp, Alberta lean, Dorothea Rawnsley, 8S. Shirley Shapiro, Mary 
Kramer, Agnes Trompeter, Mercedes Engel, Rita Miller ' 
Overroeder, Mildred Funfsinn Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, Stil! 


water, Oklahoma, Willard Rude, teacher Score, 
Coldwater High School, Coldwater, Michigan, Carrie 70% 
Kempster, teacher. 73.50% Bula Crawford, Bernadine MecNeff, Juanita Duncan, 
Grace Brinson, Dorothy Ferguson, Roberta McLaugh- Verna Wiley, Pearle Rutherford, Lena Jones 
lin, Jessie Hill, Josephine Hickey, Coral Gates, Lenore Reece, Evelyn Rorex, Martha Woodring 
Gretehen B. Earley, Lorene Bowser, Gladys Beattie, Anna DeHaven, Elsie Vaughn, Thelma Carter, 
Norma Batterson, Lelah Brawn, Phyllis Watson, Frances Hays, Esther Brodell, Marjorie Beith, Helen 


Lucile V. Hibbard Hall 


sl, 
paul High = 
South St. 7 om ro 


aS haff) 

cessful oO. toe contestitpel am So Mies a! 
— Cc ers, 

with the ir tea . 
— J 1s | Som 
PLACE 
WINNERS 
> 
SCHOOL 
CONTEST 





FOURTH- 
PLACE 
WINNERS 


~ 


SCHOOL 
CONTEST 


Humboldt Business College class, with their teacher. 
Mrs. Peterson (center) 
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Honorable Mention Schools—Gold Seal Certificate Winners 


Teachers Awarded Pearl Pin 


Lawrence Commercial School, Lawrence, Massachu- menar, Gladys Cavanagh, Carol Gard, Lloyd Mackey, 
setts, Blanche Bernardin, teacher. Score, 68% Helen O'Connor, Rena Caturri, Doris Trayer, Ro- 
Edward J. Kobos, Virginia Mosigian, Rita C. berta Shindler, Alice Henderson, Honor Gordon, 
McDonough, Irene B. Rajotte, Mildred M. Kiess- Zallett Gattis, Virginia Hole 
ling, Marian L. Felch, Helen T. Saunders, Mildred : . y. : "4 
Sckncttiach Ducnsie Bieryhe, Milésed Bh Michateon. ( — High School, Colfax, Ww ashington, Virginia 
pooner Oo Soren ombard, teacher. Score, 63.75% 
: " : = Rosena Baldwin, Julia Repp, Jeanne Russell, Avis 
Sacred Heart Academy, Stamford, Connecticut, Sister Folkins, Madeleine Layton 
M. Stanislaus, teacher. Score, 67.25% Ore 
Marguerite Terrell, Helen Vuono, Lillian Beadley, City High School, Pawhuska, Oklahoma, Bernice J 
Marion Feeney, Mae Groeschner, Laura Griswold, Riden, teacher. Score, 63% 
Frances McInnis, Marie Kunis Christine Dilday, Anna Catherine Hayes, Vina Hol- 
Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine, Melba E. Ramsdeil, land, Annis Lawson, Erdice Osborn, Elizabeth 
teacher. - Score, 66.50% Zaroor, Beatrice Vinsant 
Anna Cehozich, Lena Goodwin, Millard W. Brown, De Kalb Township High School, De Kalb, Illinois 
., David Buzzell, Florence d’Aujou, Lawrence Smith Mina Bearhope, teacher. Score, 61% 
Wilby High School, Waterbury, Connecticut, Thenice Lina Luhtala, Mary Lahti, Emma Ryman, Dorothy 
Powers, teacher. Score, 66.25% Bartlett 
Anna Rosenberg, Emma Littman, Caroline Reithl, . 7 : 
Helen Yushkis, Alice Canicana, Mae Twelves, Mary St. Joseph Academy, Salem, Massachusetts, Sister 
Aldroisio, Hesfera Hart, Grace Farley, Ellen Poples, Helene du Crucifix, teacher. Score, 61% 
Beatrice Lane, Edna Wagner, Rose Caouette Violette Cyr, Irene Bouchard, Eva Berube, Beatrice 
Ileald’s Business College, San Jose, California, George Belanger, Yvonne St. Laurent, Yvette Ledoux, Delina 


E. Pople, teacher. Score, 65% Noiseux, Edna Levesque, Albertine Beaulieu 


Pauline Arbanasin, Alta Hargreaves, Y. Glacomelli, Salem High School, Salem, Oregon, Elizabeth M 

Helen Filipponi, Mildred Lowell, Iver Swanson, Hogg, teacher. Score, 60.50% 

Bernice Evans, George Gillespie, Jeannette Jones, M srearet Moore Alberta Riffey Elds Toney, Ruby 

Florence Bianchi, Inga Carlson, Eloise Fidel, Stella Ore Mildred Ba : Ad Will . Tor- 

Loder, Margaret Nagel, Madaleine Rude, Elsie ey, dre _~ a ams, Leona Tor 

Swanson, Thelma L. Bates, Vera Olmstead Soater Pela gg Bie | a — 
Martin Hughes High School, Buhl, Minnesota, 2 ‘ “ Emme 

Roberta J. Van Der Kar, teacher. Score, 64% Cony High School, Augusta, Maine, Mrs. Maurice C 

Arlie H. Perko, Wuokko Ranta, Tyyne Wirta, Varney, teacher. Score, 60% 

Annette G. Bastien, Ella Kooda Katharine Farr, James Evans, Alice Lishness, 
Everett High School, Everett, Washington, Ida GC. Elizabeth Pingree, Shirley Crockett, Janet Marriott 


Payszant, teacher. Score, 64% Sturgeon Bay High School, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin, 
Hazel Hilmo, Marie Anderson, Louise M. Williams, Ethel Osmundson, teacher. Score, 60% 
Dorothea Covey, Lillian Gravrock, Eloise Billings, F . 
“ " rances Pisha, Hazel Ferris, Marion E. Pfeifer, 
Nina Toivonen, Ruby Walin, Ina Krogness, Lillie Seems Laseen, Alice Levees 
Benson, Winifred Roberts, Edith Kurtz ; ° 

urlingame High School, Burlingame, California, Senior High School, Long Prairie, Minnesota, Mary Z 

Guy G. George, teacher. Score, 64% Fitzgerald, teacher. Score, 60% 
Lincoln Shaw, Bernice Cunningham, Ruth Willson, Elizabeth Cowdery, Myrtle Weishair, Vivian Han- 
Helen Bogle, Vira Miragliotta, Clementine Ka- son, Lucille Determan, Hilaria Pontius 


Teachers Awarded Emerald Pin 


St. Mary’s High School, Bismarck, North Dakota, Lawrence High School, Fairfield, Maine, Mrs. Doris S 
Sister Corda, teacher. Score, 59% Leavitt, teacher. Score, 58% 
Dorothy Lange, Frances Barrett, Elizabeth Dietlein, Zella A. Wyer, Dorothy E. Ballard, Bernice Emery, 
Ethel Beer, Agatha Beer Martha L. Greenleaf 
Crosby-Ironton High School, Crosby, Minnesota, /va Waukesha High School, Waukesha, Wisconsin, Ferne 
Loy, teacher. Score, 58.75% E. Shaw and Prisca Batz, teachers. Score, 57% 
Eleanor Lidstrom, Eleanor McQuaid, Margaret Fre- Emma Knoebel, Lillian Johnson, Anna Aschmann, 
berg, Carmen E. Brueske, Ethel Anderson, Helmer Lydia Doege, Madelon Murray, Viola Walischlager, 
Fredrickson Theresa Bollogh 
Las Cruces Union High School, Las Cruces, New Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota, Florenc: 
Mexico, Mrs. D. S. Robbins, teacher. Score, 58% M. Hussey, teacher. Score, 57% 
Wilma Roberts, Clydine Brookerson, Jimmie ‘Lillian Swanson, Beatrice Allen, Ethel Anderson, 
Roberts, Isabel McGran, Elvira Alvares, Myrtle Cay- Sarah Alexander, Lucille Beaver, Isabelle Erickson, 
lor, Arthur Fountain, Elise Favrot : Dagny Lindskog 
College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minnesota, Sister Ajvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister MM 
i. Jane, teacher. Score, 58% Clemens, tanther. Score, 57% 
, . ’ 
Phyllis M. Lyons, Lauretts Sehrosder, Auguste Helen Bychawski, Mary L. Kiefer, Lillian Marx 
Wellnitz, Georgina Thielman, Lois H. Coyle, Bar- Evelyn Howard. Eleanore Smith ’ , 
bara Kneip, Florence B. Schmitt . San Di - Hi School, San D “alif 
Vamalpais Union High School, Sausalito, California, ~~“ wig tg A ~] ens row fre ~~ California 
Mrs. Emma M. Taylor, teacher. Score, 58% Edith V. Black and C. B. Read, teachers. Score, 
Agnes Brown, Beatrice Abbott, Dorothie Sundberg, 56.60% 
Doris Dunsmore, Ida Ginn, Josephine Clivio, Ed- Charlotte Lawrence, Mabel Brooks, Marguerite 
mund Blum, Aileen M. Pryor, Edith Wood, Zens Landgraf, Thelma Weerts, Ethel Pippig, Nellie 
Domingos, Mabel Stone, Helen Anderson, Leonore Southwick, Ruth Frey, Virginia Fay, Lillian Bob- 
Mason, Violet Petar, Virginia Daniels, Dolores E. bett, Bertha Duerrhammer, Hazel Kilty, Hermine 
Coleman, Nancy Sybenza Regan, Lola Hopkins, Mary Houghton 
Beaver Dam High School, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, Humboldt High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, Mrs. 
Irma Barkhausen, teacher. Score, 58% Anna G. Ryan, teacher. Score, 56.50% 
Alice Draheim, Mildred Haase, Felicia Kuzniewicz, Mollie Kuretsky, Rose Frank, Jane Leyde, Mariana 
Buth Bulger, Dorothy Youngs, Lorraine Keller Lundberg, Ruth Gilmore 
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Fullerton Union High School & Junior College, Ful- Bridgeport High School, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
lerton, California, Freda Schmale, Carrie Cultra, Belle Horne, Jane Stott, and Dorothy W. Burnham, 
and Lilien F. Rivers, teachers. Score, 56.25% teachers. 

Eva Fort, Margruete Fillpot, Evelyn Partih, Laure Eileen M. Manning, Estelle Comen, Raye Slavin, 
Hancock, Betty Dames, Elizabeth Hittscher, Elvira Helen Savas, Viola Curtis, Rose Roberts, Helene 
Raggio, Anna Allec, Marguerite Schlosser, Idaline Ortman, Helen Weimer, Grace Olsen, Catharine 
Schlosser, Helen Clugage, Dorothy Widick Dooley, Bella Kurlansky 
Powell School of Business, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
mmunity High School, Alton, Illinois, Alta J. Dey Emma Jones and Alice White, teachers. 
teacher. Score, 56% Helen Henneforth, Mary Faho, William Bierman, 
Hazel McKinney, Helen Noblitt, Dorothy Teamer, Martha Fellenser, Catherine Sylvester, Margaret 
Elvira Bruegman, Vilasta Koukl, Martha Koukl, _ Krizovic, Mary L. Eschenburg 
Wilma Mills, Rosebud Fletcher, Kathryn Wilson, St. Peter's Commercial School, Newark, New Jerse) 
Delia Bauman, Pauline Mottaz, Irene Reau, LaVerne Sister M. Athanasia, teacher. 
Emerson, Maric Budde Marie Campbell, Irene Bethi, Margaret Bien 


St. Joseph School class 


—— 


With Sister M., Justin 
a 


FIFTH- ‘ 
PLACE 
WINNERS 


-~ 


SCHOOL 
CONTEST 


SIXTH. 
PLACE 
WINNERS 


~ 


SCHOOL 
CONTEST 


‘vi 


Miss Kempster (center) and her class at Coldwater High School 


st High School, Salt Lake City, Utah, Miss J. I! Lincolu High School, Tacom Washn 
Sherman, teacher. Score, 55% Moore, teacher. 
Orsha Mann, June Montgomery, Fawn MeMillon Mary Hensler, Mabel Nordlund, Mildred Carns, May 
Taka Okuda Nordlund, Ida Battcher 
Scituate High School, Scituate, Massachusetts, Nett: 
EB. Elliott, teacher 
entral High School, Sioux City, lowa, Lilly Schoen Adelaide Turner, Murgeret Short, Virginia Russell 
leber, Harriet Waechter, and Bina Mae Trazier, Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan, Gertrud: 
teachers. M. O’Brien, teacher. 
Helen Kingsley, Eileen Thorp, Amy Dahil, Derys Julia James, Edna Dietrich, Kathryn J. Wolf, 
Lux, Amelia Melham, Alice Ecker, Mary L. Dris- Luella Tessman, Ruth Wells, Beryl Hayes, Mildred 
coll, Edna Bradstreet, Julia Butrous, Mildred Hen- Robinson, Katherine Jackson, Mary Stamman 
drickson Saint-Louis Academy, Lowell, Massachusetts, Siste: 
vcred Heart Academy, Springfield, Lllinois, Sister Agnes-du-Sauveur, teacher. 


Wary Victor, teacher. Rita LeBleu, Virginia Goudreau, Annette Lefebvre 
Helen Robinson, Louise Eck, Helen Sulltva: Claire Lafontaine, Cecile Trude) 


Gold Seal Certificates Only— Not rdcr of meé 
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Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Indiana, Perle 
Marie Parvis, teacher. 
Marjorie Cook, Grace Walke, Bertha De Vuyssere 
St. Agnes Commercial School, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Sister M. J. Calasanctia, teacher. 
Mary Krenik, Ruth Sikorski, Grace Maloney, 
Monica Smith 
Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Jean Marsh and Lillian M. Kieke, teachers. 
Helen McDowell, Dolores Gallegos, Elsie Flaws, 
Maxine Ackerman, Louise Smith, Georgia D. 
Titsworth, Mary Zito, Katherine Sehmitt, Edythe 
Hook, Sam Glassman, Edna Soell, Nellie Clark 
Academia Gregg, Chihuahua, Chih., Mexico, Maria 
Loya C., teacher 
Margarita Corona, Cella Porras, Natalia Gonzales 
David H. Hickman High School, Columbia, Missouri, 
Chloe Jordan, teacher. 
Mary Brown, Etta M. Graves, Imogene Hill, Gene- 
vieve Dulle 
St. Bonaventure School, Columbus, Nebraska, Sister 
M. Amarella, teacher. 
Violette Efting, Frances Bakey, Alice Rupprecht 
Memorial High School, Ely, Minnesota, Margueritte 
Sauer, teacher. 
George Matesha, Kristina Jerich, Mary Mobilia 
Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Julia Fries, Evelyn Van Blarcum, and Sylvia 
Schermerhorn, teachers. 
Beatrice Newland, Evelyn Green, Leona Gaul, Caro- 
line Cooley, Dorothy Clark, Clarence Beach, Florence 
Trumper, Vivian Collins 
Union High School, Willoughby, Ohio, Helen L. 
Biddle, teacher. 
Elizabeth Stiebig, Sylvia Seith, Margaret Chapman 
Sharon High School, Sharon, Massachusetts, Annie O. 
Floodstrand, teacher. 
Madeline Armstrong, Sarah Mortensen, Priscilla 
Flemings 
Sacred Heart High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
Sister M. Alma, teacher. 
Emily Ivaniky, John F. Streck, Marion Kelly 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister M. 
Amadea, teacher. 
Irene Morris, Myrtle Michaelis, Virginia Faehnie, 
Agnes Michels, Mary Cummings 
South Portland High School, South Portland, Maine, 
Edith W. Smith, teacher. 
Carolyn A. Thompson, Mabel Charke, Frances M. 
Kilby 
Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. Willia 
M. Brownfield, teacher. 
Zelda Zimmerman, Helen Freiberg, Edna Ficken, 
Eileen Murphy, Beatrice Selman 
St. Mary’s Commercial School, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Sister Agatha Maria, teacher. 
Louise M. Fitzgerald, Marie Bellevue, Margaret V. 
Meaney 
Sts. Peter & Paul High School, Ottawa, Ohio, Sister 
Mary Engelbertha, teacher 
Lawrence Westrick, Martha Royal, Bertha Yauf- 
mann, Mildred Kruse 
St. Mary’s High School, Carlyle, Illinois, Sister M 
Luca, teacher. 
Marie Hahn, Joseph Schlarman 
South Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Myra Fielding, teacher. 
Helen Balcerzak, Regina Lenk, Mildred Van Ellis, 
Elizabeth Riniker 
American Academy for Girls. 
Katharine O. Fletcher, teacher 
Sella Paraghamian, Berdjouhi 
Kalenderian 
Watertown High 
Laurretta Blaschke, 
Henrietta Behling 
Place 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
Miss E. Scott, teacher. 
Elizabeth M. Leins, Ralph Boyd, Elizabeth Evans, 
Mae Downs 


Margaret Hughes 


Stamboul, 
Mesrobian, Sirvart 


School, Watertown, Wisconsin 


teacher 
Margaret Tessendorf, Geneva 


Illinois 


Coeur d’Alene High School, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, 


Susie V. Metcalf and Mildred Jenifer, teachers. 
Lee Bikerstaff, Ruth Thorne, Dorothy Wiks, Foy 
Weaver, Wilma Stutz 
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High School, South Milwaukee, 


Turkey, 
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Hastings High School, Hastings, Nebraska, Giad 
Hart, teacher. 
Edith Coombs, Gladys Stroh, Helda Clark, Emily 
Buskirk 
Steelton High School, Steelton, Pennsylvania, H. ( 
Frey, teacher. 
Lois Murray, Corrine Ramer, Elizabeth Klinger 
Kalama High School, Kalama, Washington, Jnez 
Easton, teacher 
Virginia Howland, Lois Hansen, Elizabeth Frost 
St. Louis High School, St 
Clegg, teacher. 
Ruth Wilson, Dolorane Deline, Doris Stewart 
Ansonia High School, Ansonia, Connecticut, Josephine 
EB. Cribbins, teacher 
Regina Peloski, Ethel Waters, 
Eleanor Hopkins, Warren Harold 
St. Joseph’s School, Union City, New Jersey, Sister 
M. Antonio, teacher. 
Elizabeth Schropp, Helen Votteler, Adele Berni 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan, Eleanor 
Skimin, teacher. 
Letitia Fogoros, Nora Linton, Loreen Bartiness, 
Edith Eisenberg, Grace Abramson, Evelyn D. Mur- 
rell, Sarah Lichtblow, Gertrude Ebert, Eleanor 
Lazar, Helen Kellaman, Lillian Kartzman 
Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado, Helen 
Linea Nelson, teacher 
Nettle Burak, Charline Johnson, Thelma Crawford. 
Helen Gabbard, Edna Kean, Dorothy Lichtenheld 
Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, California 
Jessie Wyant, Mertie Davis, Meta B. Bergen, an 
Ethel Scott, teachers 
Bethyl Good, Mildred Spivey, Beryle Munson, Wilda 
Davis, Mildred Laass, Dorothy McElheny, Elaine 
Kellstrom, Minnie Kammerer 
Bloomington High School, 
Elizabeth Nettleton, teacher 
Evelyn Moyer, Bernadine Kaufman, Florence Jen- 
kins, Gertrude Erickson 
Huntington High School, Huntington, Indiana, Rut! 
A. Alwood, teacher. 
Edna Keehn, Susan Kase, Catherine Wilhelm, Anita 
L. King 
Blessed Sacrament School, 
Sister Pastorelle, teacher. 
Margaret Groome, Madeline Ott, Rose Gray, Eliza- 
beth Cogan, Anna Hunt, Dorothy Richardson, Agnes 
Brex 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Connecticut, L. M 
Chapman, teacher 
Rose A. Graziadei, Concetta Arena, Beatrice Berg, 
Marion Campbell, Pauline E. Laschever 
Huron High School, Huron, South Dakota, Laura 
Briscoe, teache: 
Dorothy Conrad Genevieve 
Schreck, Margaret Englebretsen 
Harrisburg Township High School, 
nois, Ruth E. Hawkins, teacher 
Mary Louise Klein, Belle Dudley 
Merced Union High School, Merced, California, Fior 
Wilson, teacher 
Cecilia Lobo 
Evelyn Rowan 
Huntley High 
Martin, teacher 
Marjorie Rugh, Dorothy Ehlert, Marion Kreutzer 
South High School, Omaha, Nebraska, Alice G. Har 
vey, teacher. 
Beulah Sprieck, Marion Arnett, Lilly Christianson, 
Mollie Lazer, Mary Kompare, Ralph Harvastine, 
Rose Colick 
State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio, Nel/lic 
Oale. teacher 
Frances Reeser, Dorothy G. May. Kathryn K. Rieger 
High School of Commerce, Yonkers. New York, Mah 
Eagieston, Grace Keep, Cynthia Gushee, and Mr 
Myra Daiton, teachers 
James Volpicelli, Tina Urbinati, Ethel Schaefer. 
Beatrice Rich, Loretta Monahan, Hannah Krapp, 
Jean Houston, Mary J. Hackett, Pearl Fishman, 
Muriel Brudi, Blanche Newman, Rose Blatt, Grace 
Berry, Anna Kurilecz, Michael Maddatoni, Helen 
Masley, Stephen Lecsy, Bessie Buzenski, Margaret 
Klein, Frances Arrigo, Evelyn Conkey 
Honis 


as 


Louis, Michigan, Mar 


Dorothy Raffel, 


Bloomington,  Lllinois 


Newark, New Jersey 


Kretehner, Pauline 


Harrisburg, Illi 


Amelia Trindal Annie Stefani, 


School, Huntley, Illinois, Hanna 


Sophie 
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Moorhead High School, Moorhead, Minnesota, Chris- 
tine Swanson, teacher. 
Ferry! Garvin, Cally Berrigan, Lucile Nelson 
John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Sister M. Viviana and Sister 
M. Fideima, teachers. 

Mary Casey, Margaret H. Tiemann, Marie Mahlem, 
Cecelia Madden, Marie B. Lump, Helen BR. Daly 
Centerville High School, Centerville, Iowa, Mrs. 
Gladys Hartsel, teacher. 

Isabella Atkinson, Maxine 
Lucille Lowe, Evelyn Climie 
Sacred Heart High School, Gallup, 
Sister M. Gregoriana, teacher. 
Frances Martinez, Lena Stephani, Rita Mirabel 
Assumption College, Bangkok, Siam, Brother John 
Berchmans and Brother Aloysius, teachers 
Boon Yun Chantanapuma, Sanit Tantijula, Ananta 
Chintakananda, Klung Anambutr, Jos. M. Tooh, 
Prasert Tantasuratana 


Parker, Susie Norris, 


Mexico, 


Ne w 
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Medford High School, Medford, Wisconsin, Hazel 
Kevill, teacher. 
Dorothy Miller 
Catholic Institute, Jersey City, 
Bertranda, teacher. 
Agnes V. Sampson 
Finnerty, Elizabeth V 
han, Mary M. Buckley 
Chickasha High School, Chickasha 
D. Gilbert, teacher 
Beryl Comby, Sophie Yeaton, Jewell Noakes 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. G. C 
Brink, Inez MacKinnon, and Alta L 
teachers. 
Aurelia Mancik, 
Snoderly, Rebecca 
Murrah 
St. Gabriel’s College, Samsen, Bangkok, Siam, Brother 
Louis Gonzaga, teacher 
Phisit Sukhavanija, Rabieb Boonyaradhaphin 
Tejavanij 


Annabelle Sackmann, Alice Hinkel 
New Jersey, Sister M 


Helen F 
O Calla 


Edna M. Donnelly 
Makely, Helen C 


Oklahoma, James 
ey 
Haynes 


Pearl Everett, Eula 
Miller, Lua 


Madiyn Gray 
Levene, Whlilanore 


Sieng 


Red Seal Certificate Winners 


(Not in order 


Ashland High School, Ashland, Wisconsin, A. F 
Jordan, teacher. 
Berniece Rupp 
Olympia High School, Olympia, Washington, W inni 
fred Werner, teacher. 
Georgia Osborn 
Roosevelt High School, Port 
Harriette Holden, teacher. 
Marguerite Ghesquiere 
A. W. Johnston School of Business, Billings, Mon 
tana, Mrs. A. W. Johnston, teacher 
Cathleen Hinkel, Mabel J. Gates 
St. Louis Academy, Chicago, Illinois, Sister St 
of Sion, teacher. 
Julia Karabin 
Howe High School, Billerica, Masrachusetts, /rene 1 
Hapgood, teacher. 
Althea Spaulding 
Notre Dame School, Central Falls, 
Sister Mary Frances Alice, teacher 
Lauretta Frechette 
St. Francis de Sales School, St. 
Sister M. Ambrose, teacher. 
Margaret Gunsell 
Gloucester High School, Gloucester, 
Marion Woodruff, teacher. 
Catherine Palisson, Selma Solomon 
Geneva Community High School, 
Lillian B. Sweet, teacher. 
Hilda Johnson 
St. Mary’s High School, Melrose, 
Mother M. St. Philip, teacher. 
Margaret McBrairty, Geraldine Sobaria 
St. Margaret’s High School, Boston, 
Sister Mary Alexina, teacher. 
Mary Costello, Alice Malloney, Christine Moore 
Lancaster High School, Lancaster, Ohio, Jda P. Rolier 
teacher. 
Catherine Bright 
Richmond High School, Richmond, Missouri, Miriam 
Schwarz, teacher. 
Una Blair, Christine Stenhouse 
St. Elizabeth School, Philadelphia 
ter M. Claire, teacher. 
Margaret M. Hughes 
Allegan High School, 
Manahan, teacher. 
Maebelle Knuth 
Grand Blanc Consolidated School, Grand Blanc, 
gan, Ruth Reynolds, teacher 
Ellen Paschall 
Draughon’s Business College, Springfield, 
Mrs. T. D. McCracken, teacher. 
Francis Gustin, Carl Pierce, Marthe A. Weed 
Naperville High School, Naperville, Illinois, Chariotte 
Trout, teacher. 
Alice Knoch, Isabel Stephens 
Crisfield High School, Crisfield, Maryland, ( 
Adams, teacher 
Loren Sterling 


Angeles, Washington, 


Mary 


Island, 


Rhode 


Minnesota 


Paul, 


Massachusetts, 


[llinois, 


Geneva, 


Massachusetts, 


Massachusetts 


Pennsylv: 


Allegan, Michigan, DPorot/ 
Michi 


Missouri, 


rinne W 


of merit) 


Bay Path Institute 
Gertrude Damen, teacher. 
Freda E. Loomis 
Beckley College, Harrisburg 
Dorohouer, teacher. 
Mildred Hillis 
The Mallinckrodt, Wilmette, 
teacher. 
Emily Gelmer 
Waverly Township High School, 
Mrs. Agnes E. Brown, teacher 
Anne Kabler, Doris M. Patterson 
Alvernia High School, Chicago, 
Adeleida, O. S. F., teacher 
Bernice M. Blaszizyk 
Lake Linden High School, 
Irene Senecal, teacher. 
Louise Schenk, Elvie G 
St. Ann’s School, Buffalo, 
Carola, teacher. 
Anna Heimerl, Mary Ball, 
Riverside Business College, 
Ethel C. Sawyer, teacher. 
Gepeva Hinkle 
Monroe High School, Rochester, New York, Bernice 
E. Gigee, teacher. 
Amy Gorwaiz 
Bergland High School, Bergland, Michigan, Junetta I 
Stols, teacher. 
Irene Osier 
West Frankfort Community High Schoo!, West Frank 
fort, Illinois, Marine S. Tucker, teacher. 
Norma Shoppell 
Harlowton High 
Baty, teacher. 
Cal Derrenger ohn McCall 
Mount Saint Vincent School, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Sister M. Assissium, teacher. 
Reta LeBlanc, Margaret Meagher 
St. Patrick’s Girls’ High School, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Sister Marie de Lourdes, teacher 
Mae MacDonald 
Central High School, 
Iverson, teacher. 
Helen Louise Gray, Anna Sirola 
San Jose Secretarial School, San Jose, 
Mrs. R. C. Anderson, teacher. 
Nellie Green 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount 
ington, Marguerite Henderson, teacher. 
Hazel Hull 
Windom High School, Windom, Minnesota, Lola / 
Ridgeway, teacher. 
Cecile Horpel 
Stevens High School, Claremont, 
Edith Brackett, teacher 
Virgie Kuzmich, Lovella Johnson 


Springfield, Massachusetts, Mr 


Pennsylvania, Elisabet! 


Illinois, 


Illinois, 


Waverly, 


Illinois, Sister M 


Lake Linden, Michigan, 


Oysti 


New York, Sister M 


Margaret Lackner 
Riverside, California, 


School, Harlowton, Montana, Anna 


Great Falls, Montana, Selma 


California, 


Vernon, Wash 


New 


Hampshire 
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Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington, Edmund 


W’. Hilton, teacher. 
Ethel Farber 
Glenwood-Woodlawn Collegiate, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, L. V. Dickinson, teacher. 
Bessie Nicholls, H. Nicholls 
Decorah High School, Decorah, Iowa, Muriel McCray, 
teacher. 
Ruth Rasmussen, Julia Dahle 
Searles High School, Great Barrington, Massachu 
setts, Bertha M. Ferguson, teacher. 
Anna Dacey, Marion Holmes 
Whiting High School, Whiting, 
McDonnell, teacher. 
Vivian Rowe 
Cudahy High School, 
Carlson, teacher. 
Mary Kohl 
Los Angeles Catholic Girls’ High School, Los Angeles, 
California, Sister Mary Andrew, teacher. 
Lois McCauley 
Our Lady of Grace Commercial School, Hoboken, 
New Jersey, Sister Maria Dorothy, teacher. 
Grace Leon, Anna O'Rourke 
lhe Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Evelyn 
A. Faust, teacher 
Mary E. Horn 
St. Joseph’s Ind. School, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Sister M. St. Andrew Corsini, teacher. 
Adelaide Darling 
Yuma High School, Yuma, Colorado, Grace Oldham, 
teacher. 
Fredric Adcock 
Colby High School, Colby, Wisconsin, Ruth Costello, 
teacher. 
Clara Fitense 
Spencer High School, Spencer, lowa, Gertrude Test, 
teacher. 
Matie Franklin, Harold Shumaker 
St. James High School, St. James, Minnesota, Mary 
1. Almeter, teacher 
Viola Anderson 
Frederick High School, Frederick, Maryland, Helen 
Anderson, teacher 
Euriston Rothenhoefer 
Mound High School, Mound, Minnesota, E. L. Alien, 
teacher. 
Freda Moline, William Kickhafer, Jr. 
\lexander High School, Nekoosa, Wisconsin, Elva W. 
Summers, teacher. 
Orpha Sanger 
St. Philomena Schoo!, Chicago, 
Theresia, O. S. F-, teacher. 
Marie Kupseco, Alvina Ludwig 
Sheboygan Business College, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
Lydia B. Fedler, teacher. 
Eleanora Kuenstler, Flora Van 
Haen 
Universal Institute, Fort Wayne, Indiana, Mabel C. 
Morton, teacher. 
Grace Forschner 
Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Digna, O. S. F., teacher. 
Alice Walsh 
St. Jean-Baptiste School, Lynn, Massachusetts, Sister 
M. Edmond, teacher. 
Elizabeth Whitney, Victor Dugas 
Milton Union High School, Milton, Wisconsin, Ruby 
A. Agnew, teacher 
Kida Severance, Gladys Erbs 
Kamirez Business College, San Juan, Porto Rico, 
Esteban Ramirez, teacher. 

Ramon Santiago, Jose Alba, Martin Elizondo 
Greensburg High School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania, 
Galia M. Null and Emily E. Sweetman, teachers. 
Wanda Cox, Rebecea Hoebing, Anna Lucas, Ellen 
Stroh, Jean Ludwig, Frances Hysong, Frank Gian- 

cola, Caroline Greeno, Margaret McGrane 
Senior High School, New Britain, Connecticut, 
Josephine Crawley and Ruth C. Goodwin, teachers. 
Millicent Preissel, Laura Traaska, Harriet Geiger, 
Agnes Johnson, Frances E. Dennis, Jessie Wiener 
Deadwood High School, Deadwood, South Dakota, 
Mrs. Luella S. Poch, teacher. 


louise Culbertson 


Indiana, Eugenia 


Wisconsin, Esther 


Cudahy, 


Illinois, Sister M. 
Henry 


Haveren, 


Illinois, Sister M. 
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Merrill High School, Smyrna Mills, Maine, Nor 


Nelson, teacher. 
Audrey Kennedy 
Wisconsin Rapids High School, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin, Irma Strese, teacher 
Tia G. Wegner, Edna L. Ristow 
St. Mary’s High School, South Amboy, New Jersey 
Sister Mary Rita, teacher. 
Helen Timmins 
Tourtellotte Memorial High School, North Grosven 
ordale, Connecticut, Sybil R. Gilman, teacher. 
Marion A. Watson 
Emporia Business College, Emporia, Kansas, Nelli: 
Lewis, teacher. 
Rachel Williams 
Bulkeley High School, Hartford, Connecticut, Gene 
vieve M. Manley, teacher. 
Mildred Pease 
St. Agatha High School, St. Agatha, Maine, Sister 
Elizabeth de la Sagesse, teacher. 
Hortense Belanger 
Staunton Community High School, Staunton, [linoi 
Anna A. Biaeuer, teacher 
Loulse Piano 
Monroe High School, Monroe, 
Stone, teacher. 
Jenny Pitroff 
Lewistown High School, 
Hilda Bohner, teacher. 
Rebecea Treaster, Ruth Orth 
Swissvale High School, Swissvale, Pennsylvania, Alice 
G. Whitten, teacher. 
Helen Fusarini, Ruth Evans 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Helen 
Bennett and Emma B. I sett, teachers 
Ethel Mason, Doraetta Mosley, Mary Zbikowska, 
Ida Forman, Irma Beiswinger, Anthony Conte, Mary 
Flynn, Bertha Bass 
Leominster High School, Leominster, Massachusetts, 
Katherine Dugan, teacher 
Hortense Janelle, Alma Willcox, Lillian M. Haley 
Lansinghburgh High School, Troy, New York, Marion 
P. Jacka, teacher. 
Cora M. Smith, Emilie Swackhamer, Bertha Gor- 
dinier, Margery Madsen 
Elk River High School, Elk River, Minnesota, Alic: 
R. Nickerson, teacher 
Pearl Anderson 
State Teachers College, 
Hale, teacher. 
Esther Krewson 
St. Joseph High School, 
Fortuna, teacher. 
Emma Mueller 
Pottstown High School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, M: 
V. B. Steele, teacher. 
Lewis Fryen 
South Milwaukee High School, South 
Wisconsin, Edith M. Flinn, teacher. 
Stephen E. Wagner 
Middletown High School. Middletown, Pennsylvania 
Alverda M. Hershey, teacher. 
Helen Good 
St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota, Sister 
Laurena, teacher. 
Frances Rowan, Margaret Donohue, Florence Walters 
St. Albans High School, St. Albans, Vermont, Anne 
V. Sullivan, teacher. 
Caroline Bernier 
Agricultural High School, Manassas, Virginia, Will: 
ette R. Myers, teacher. 
Susie Jeffries, Maline Smith 
Lutheran High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, //. 
Grothmann, teacher. . 
Eleanore Nell 
Lead High School, Lead, South Dakota, Nina / 
Nation, teacher. 
Ellen Wennberg, Siama M. Nelson 
Sparks Business College, Shelbyville, 
Treasie M. Newlin, teacher. 
Brooksic Hatfield, Ernest T. Neathery 
St. Dominic Academy, Jersey City, New Jersey, Siste: 
M. Leonarda, teacher 
Helen Murphy 
Beloit High School, Beloit, Wisconsin, Erma Jones 
teacher. 
Pearl Quirk, Virginia Young, Muris 


Rapid 


Michigan, Ruby M 


Lewistown, Pennsylvania 


Nebraska, J. H 


Kearney, 


Bellevue, lowa, Sister M 


Mi'waukee, 


Illinois, My 


Relim 
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lune, 


East High School, Youngstown, Ohio, Dora Snider- 
man, teacher. 

Sara M. Rouse, Lola Johnson, Rose Eiger 
Stewartville High School, Stewartville, 
Edith H. Miller, teacher. 

Derothy Hodgson, Stanley 
Mueller 
ifackettstown High School, Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
Emily Johnson, teacher 
Edgar Parks 


Minnesota, 


Converse, Mathilda 


High School 
i High, Clower 


f the Lowe 
A ae teacher, ™F- 


EKIGHTH- 
PLACE 
WINNERS 


~ 


SCHOOL 
CONTEST 


contestan 
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Niles High School, Niles, Michigan, Mary A. C/lar! 


teacher, 
Lorna Eagn, Nelladean Mell, Nina Young 
Franklin High School, Franklin, New Jersey, 
Edith K. Cunningham, teacher 
Gladys Stormo 
Lancaster High School, 
Deutschmann, teacher 
Lucille Schmid, Ermin 


us with 


Mrs 


Lancaster, Missouri, Elev 


Farrel, Hays Neeley 


left corner) 


SEVENTH- 
PLACE 
WINNERS 


SCHOOL 
CONTEST 








Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


sacred Heart School, St. Minnesota, Sister 
Euphemia, teacher. 
Margaret Hoffmann, Marie Dippel, Rosalie Johnson 
Hull-Daisetta High School, Daisetta, Texas, Mrs. Ada 
Davis, teacher. 
Helen Snovell 
Senior High School, Princeton, New Jersey, A. Myrtle 
Hensor and Gladys Schenck, teachers. 
Mary Schenck 
St. Jerome’s School, Baltimore, Maryland, Sister M 
Fridian, teacher. 
Teresa Herbert 
Central High School, Washington, D. C., C. 
Siegler, teacher. 
Anna H. Baroff 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
Mabel A. Parson, teacher. 
Frances Herman, Florence James 
Bowling Green High School, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
Essa F. Willison, teacher. 
Ada Current, Leona Browneller 
Howard High School, West Bridgewater, Massachu 
setts, Frieda E. Lurschmann, teacher. 
Eleanor Wheeler, Helen J. M. Kerr, Vilma Pearson 
Heaumont Senior High School, Beaumont, Texas, 
Mrs. Frances W. Pogue, teacher. 
Julia M. Wallace, Frank La Rocca 


Paul, 


Estelle 


St. Thomas’ School, Wilmington, Delaware, Sister M 
Encratis, teacher 
Grayee M. C. Sullivan 
J. A. Garfield High School, Los Angeles, California 
Pauline E. Herring, teacher. 
Della McKenna 
Morris High School, 
Abernathy, teacher. 
Chester KR. Ferguson 
East Side High School, 
beth Briggs, teacher. 
Thelma M. Ediland 
Salina High School, Salina, Kansas, Minnie Subletiec 
teacher. 
Grace Dopp, Clara Hage 
Bryant & Stratton Business 
York, KX. Jean Love 
Eleanor Doherty 
Sacred Heart School, lx 
Jane, teacher. 
Mary R. Filburn 
Collingswood High School 
Beatrice D. Willis, teacher. 
Hannah Kimes 
Sun Prairie High School, Su 
Florence M. Laney 
Alma Wornsen 


Morris, Illinois, Gertrude / 


Madison, Wisconsin, E/ice 


College, Buffalo, 


teacher 


uisville, Kentucky, 


Collingswood, New Jerse 


Prairie, W 


teach 1 
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Lufkin’s Business College, Bakersfield, California, 
Mary H. Macklin, teacher. 
Hazel Farmer 
Wallace High School, Wallace, Idaho, L. E. 
and Ann McAuliffe, teachers. 
Lorna Moore, Donald Rogers, Margaret Stewart 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon, B. DeGood 
teacher. 
Grace Beistel, Helen Delin 
Ray High Scliool, Ray, Arizona, Grac. 
teacher. 

Arthur Zent 
Burlington High School, 
Henderson, teacher 

Sylvia Gladstone, Dorothy 
Brea-Olinda High School, 
Grace Reed, teacher. 

Grace Viets 
Hanford Union High School, 
Mary McKenna, teacher. 
Beatrice Nettles, Elsie Luiz 
St. Alphonsus High School, St. Louis, Missouri, Sister 
M. Remigia and Sister M. Justin, teachers. 
Mary Barrett, Helen Ebeling 
Victory Commercial High School, Mount 
New York, Sister Marie Therese, teacher 
Margaret Sirois 
Castro’s Business School, Santurce, Porto Rico, Jose 
Castro, teacher. 
Mary E. Leslie, Maria J. Felix 
Central City Commercial College, Waco, Texas, Mrs 
Sam Knight, teacher. 
Imogene Seidenburg, Lou McClendon 
Colorado State Teacher’s College, Greeley, Colorado 
Mary Winston Jones, teacher. 
Helen M. Noble, Grayce Albers, Olga H. Butter 
Chandler Secretarial School, Boston, Massachusett 
Olga L. Anderson, teacher 
Helen Boyce, Olive Curville, Amelia Nawazelskie 
La Grande High School, La Grande, Oregon, Mrs. 
Bertha Hays, teacher. 
Margaret Danks, lola Robertson 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan. Clyde W 
Kammerer, Carrie E. Copeland, and Margaret 
Mulvena, teachers. 
Rose Kney, Georgina Shain, Edith Kujala, Anne 
Greenbaum, Augusta Letvenon, Maxine Hawkins, 
Annabelle Larges, Lylace Brown, Viola Harris 
Tomah High School, Tomah, Wisconsin, Dena R 
Krueger, teacher. 
Laura Drescher, Robert Joinson, Florence Wendorff 
Piedmont High School, Piedmont, California, Edith E. 
Clark, teacher. 
Bertha Schutz 
Savannah Township High School, Savannah, Ilinois, 
Myrtle Rose, teacher 
Bessie Truninger 
Minnesota College, 
Larsen, teacher. 
Mildred Wallin 
Glencoe High School, 
Heffron, teacher. 
Everett Leifson 
Charleston High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 
Olive M. Zimmer, teacher. 
Frances Fravel, Zehndah Davis 
Katharine Gibbs Secretarial School, 
chusetts, Ruth M. Jackson, teacher 
Sigridur Brochner, Margaret Paine, Lillian Lewis, 
Margaret Joseph, Christine Bell, Ruth F. Abbott 
Baldwin's Business College, Yoakum, Texas, Mina MW 
W oodrome, teacher. 
Charles Krpec, Ivey McLead 
Stoughton High School, Stoughton, Wisconsin, Lora 
Greene, teacher. 
Mattie Burdick. Millie Stoff, Adeline Stokstad 
Lincoln High School, Thief River Falls, Minnesota 
Minnie Krueger, teacher 
Wesley Roth 
St. James School, Newark, New 
Perpetua, teacher. 

Catherine Connell, Agnes O'Shea 
Butler High School, But'er, Missouri, Ethel Herrell 
teacher. 

Feamona F 


Laidiavwe 


Mefford, 


Burlington, Vermon* Ruth 


Shepard 


Brea, California, Mrs. 


California, 


Hanford, 


Vernon, 


Minneapolis, Minneota, Myrt 


Glencoe Minnesota, A/ma 


Boston, Massa 


Jersey, Sister dyn 


Callaway 
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College of Commerce, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, Can 
ada, Elsie P. Cantor, teacher 
Alma Smith 
Thompson School, York, Pennsylvania, Mrs. F. H 
Morgart, teacher. 
Myrile A. Chronister 
Keokuk Senior High School, Keokuk, Iowa, Mabe/l L 
Zika, teacher. 
Fern Gilbert 
Our Lady of Good Counsel School, New Orleans 
Louisiana, Sister Mary Pau/a, teacher. 
Ruth Thibodeaux 
Hoff Business College, Warren, Pennsylvania, Jessic 
M. Yuill, teacher. 
Dorothy M. Hammond 
Mount St. Charles School, Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
Brother Romeo, teacher. 
Robert Parenteau 
Immaculate Conception High School, Trenton, New 
Jersey, Sister M. Bertille, teacher. 
Casimir Klewecki 
St. Scholastica’s Academy, Fort 
Sister Mary Louis, teacher. 
Loulse Gerard 
Sacred Heart School, Newport, 
Hermenegilde of Mary, teacher. 
Marie L. St. Germain 
Ithaca High School, Ithaca, New York, Lucy Townle, 
teacher. 
Marguerite Robinson, Ina Markaraenen 
Westwood High School, Westwood, New Jersey, Fay 
Larison, teacher. 
Gertrude Holensworth, Vivian Bormann 
Missoula County High School, Missoula, 
Mina I. Carr, teacher. 
Evelyn Blaeser 
Etna High School, 
Dodson, teacher. 
Dorothy Holliday, Emma Koch 
New Prague High School, New Prague, Minnesota, 
Edith D, White, teacher. 
Carolyn Hermann, Elenore Renner 
Central Business College, Kansas City, Missouri 
L. A. Fawks, Mrs. Erna S. Hughes, and Mrs 
Florence Bianford, teachers. 
Frances Cain, Kenneth Fry, Frances E. Black, Clin- 
ton Lammers 
Sweetwater Union High School, National City, Cali 
fornia, Laurah L. Hiser, teacher. 
Lois Wood, Ruth Phillips, Ruby M. Harris, Leola 
Calkins, Mildred Ater 
St. Mary’s High School, Columbus, Ohio, Sister M 
Chrysantha, teacher. 
Kegina Chandler 
St. Charles School, Amherst, 
Catharine Joseph, teacher 
Margaret G. Thornton, Georgene Taylor 
Breckenridge High School, Breckenridge, Minnesota 
Edythe M. Johnson, teacher. 
Helen Nordick 
Rosenthal School of Commerce, Columbia, Missouri 
Mrs. Nova Day and Mrs. E. E. Baldwin, teachers 
Nellie G. Sunderwirth 
St. Philomena School, Chicago, 
Domitia, teacher 
Helen Reiser, Theresa Trattner 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio, Kat 
erine Lind, teacher. 
Ruth Bode, Marie Bilek, Dorothy Ferrenberg 
Dunbar Township High School, Leisenring, 
sylvania, Sera E. Seal, teacher. 
Joseph Vilella, Grace Clark 
Winfield High School, Winfield, 
McKinney, teacher. 
Lela Manning 
St. Anthony’s Commercial School, Gardenville, Mary 
land, Sister M. de Sales, teacher 
Dorothy Miles 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York, N. Y 
Miss Lillian Badesch, teacher. 
Ressie Landsman, Florence Kopelowtts, 
Flatow 


Smith, Arkansas 


Vermont, Sister 


Montana, 


Etna, Pennsylvania, Helen K 


Nova Scotia, Sister 


Illinois, Sister M 


Pen: 


Kansas, C 


Evelyn 
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Los Angeles, California, Lorena 
Plaskette, and Mrs. Fay 


Woodbury College, 
Barton, Mrs. Floy L. 
Eaton, teachers. 

Florence Augustine, Clara Waugh, Doris Carpenter. 
Agnes M. Ketchum 

Thornton Fractional Township High School, Calumet 

City, Illinois, Helen McEncroe, teacher 
Meryle Boyer, Sophia Bonezyk, Emily Kowalski 


Se IT ie ses MCL 


Plate for 
April O. G. A. Test 
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Huntington Park Union High School, Huntington 
Park, California, Mrs. Mary G. Schulkind, teacher. 
Lucile Sprague, Kathryn Hart 
Keating School of Stenography, Spokane, Washington, 
Lorna D. Brown, teacher. 
Marion Doolittle 
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Dixon High School, Dixon, Illinois, Walnetah Brum 
mett, teacher. 
Dorothy Randall 
Carthage High School, Carthage 
McAmis, teacher. 
Catherine Rose 
Good Shepherd Convent 
Romitilla, teacher 
Bessie Husher 
Sharon High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
A. Giegerich, teacher. 


Missouri, EMe S 


Omaha, Nebraska, Sister M 


Margaret 


Lawanda Shotts, Genevieve Richards, Florence 
Nathan. Eleanor Ryha! 
Rockville High School, Rockville, Connecticut, Mar 


cella K. Powers, teacher. 
Dorothy Stoneman 
Macon High School, Macon, Missouri, Bertha Rose 
berry, teacher. 
Genevieve Wood, Pearl Winters 
Okmulgee High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma, M 
Olenbush, teacher. 
Opal Irwin, Laura Pippin, Dorothy Sayler, Mildred 
Berry 


Moorestown High School, Moorestown, New Jersey 
Clare M. Betz, teacher. 
Edythe Curtis, Theresa A. Welssner 
Snoqualmie High School, Snoqualmie, Washingtor 


trlie Sutherland, teacher 
Merle Ohifs, Viola Burkey 


Other Honorable Mentions 


(Not rder of merit) 


Rachel McManus, Sheridan High School. Sheridan, Wyemin 
Doris Manchester, Forestville, Connecticut 

Irene J. Zabawa, Swan Quarter, North Carolina 

Helen Bleser, Ursuline Academy, Springfield, Illinois 

Peg Zimmerman, Apollo High School, Apollo, Pennsylvar 


Theodore Niebauer, St. Mary's High School, Erie, Pennsy! 
vania 

Mae Curtis, Council Grove High School, Council Grove 
Kansas 

Margaret Greenwald, Cody High School, Cody, Wyoming 

Withelmina H. Corbett, Bangor, County Down, Ireland 


Helen Shipley, Morristown High School, Morristown, Ter 
Nessee 
Edith Eaton, Oceanside. New York 


Doy Nangle, Weston High School, Weston, West Virginia 


Florencio P. Cruz, Guayama High School, Guayama, Por 
Rico 
Thelma Noble, Ephrata High School, Ephrata, Washington 


Alice Gallant, Notre Dame Academy, Charlottetown, P. E. 1! 
Moisetes C. Vitalis, Lapog, Tlocas Sur, P. I 
M. Louise Campbell, Rockville Centre, New York 


Debora Kusch, Cleveland, Ohto 
Doris Hunsaker, San Luis High School, San Luls, Californt 
Rosabelle Wieser, San Luis High School, San Luis, Californt 


Elizabeth Bailey, Klein High School, Klein, Montana 


Josephine Miklich, Klein High School, Kiein. Montana 

Margaret Stubbs, Juniata, Pennsylvania 

Isabelle Paton, Ashland, Wisconsin 

Ruth Fredrichs, Freeport, Tlinots 

Ruth MacKean, Grand Forks, North Duekota 

Grace Turner, Kewanee, Illinois 

Archibald Plater, Washington, D. C 

L. Gibson, Detroit, Michigan 

Priscilla Preston, Columbus, Nebraska 

Martha Hiltunen, Mohawk, Michigan 

Dorothy Fong, Winters Joint Union High School, Winters 
California 

Helen Bennett, Winters Joint Union High Sehool, Winters 
California 

Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pennsylvani 

Myrtle Nickelson, Langford High School, Langford, Sout 
Dakota 

Berniece Beck, Enid High School, Enid. Oklahoma 

Kathleen Ogden, Business & Training School, Lynchburg 
Virginia 

Harry Owen, Denver, Colorado 

Nellie Scherpenisse, Creston High School Grand Rapids 
Michigan 

Hazel Moore, Convent of the Good Shepherd, Spokane, Was! 
ington 

Grace Hechler, El Monte Union High Sehool, El Mont 
California 

Thelma M. Potter, State Normal School, Trenton, New Jersey 
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Margaret McKenna, St. Mary's School, Sterling, Tilinols 
Evelyn Bauer, 8t. Mary's School, Sterling, Tlinots 

Marie Egan, St. Mary's School, Sterling, Milinols 

Dorothy Galle, Manhattan High School, Manhattan, Montana 
Helen V. Engler, Pine City High School, Pine City, Min 


nesota 
Henrietta L 
N. ¥ 
Merjoe Gudimundsen 
nesota 
Alice Hubbard, Senior High School, San Diego, California 
Verda L. Breakenridge, Del Rey, California 
Fern Gilbert, Keokuk High School, Keokuk, Iowa 
Mary H. Kray, Lancaster Business College, Lancaster, Penn 


sylvania 
High School, Roberts, Tilinols 


Ethel Mosiman, 


Siemers, Packard Commercial School, New York, 


Minneota High School, Minnesta, Min 


Roberts Twp 
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Alice Fong, Winters Joint Union High School, Winters 
California 

Jean Gile, Merrillan, Wisconsin 

Robert L. MeHenry, Greenville Business College, Greenvill< 
Texas 

Emma K. Vogt, Weehawken Heights, New Jersey 

Genevieve Ross, Alvernia High School, Chicago, 

A. N. Spence, Miami, Florida 

Hilda M. Watson, Coventry, England 

Roland Annis, Norway High School, Norway, Maine 

Geraldine Westenhaver, Martinsburg Business College, Mar 
tinsburg, West Virginia 

Margaret Gordon, Brunswick High 
land 

Virginia Sevier, St. Peter's School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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\ 
SHORTHAND REP ORTER. | 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 
and writers ambitious to enter the field 


—_— aw 





Curing Bad Notes 


ANY reporters, after years of ex- 
M. perience, find that they possess all 

the speed necessary to meet the 
ordinary emergencies of reporting, but that 
under the steady grind their notes have begun 
to suffer. This is most noticeable on a daily 
copy case, for instance, where time is of the 
essence in reading back, and where the con- 
sequence of a badly written outline is magnified 
many times. But very few practicing reporters, 
after they have acquired their skill, have time 
to give to the refinement of outline which 
makes notes stand up and “read themselves.” 


The Grind of Transcribing 


Whatever the speed we may have, there is 
no greater asset which the reporter can pos 
sess—one which will more certainly add to 
both his satisfaction and his income—than the 
ability to sit down to the phonograph with a 
book full of notes which can be read instantly. 
The dull part of reporting is in the dictating 
to the machine. It is monotonous enough to 
sit for hours and talk into a dictating tube, 
but if, in addition, his notes are shabby and 
distorted, the life of the reporter is anything 
but a pleasant one. 


Master or S/ave? 


There is necessarily more of the reporter's 
time spent before the phonograph than in court, 
writing. Anything which tends to shorten 
this labor is desirable from an economic stand- 
point alone. A reporter must usually count 
upon spending an hour and a half to two hours 
at the phonograph for every hour he spends in 
writing ; sometimes it is longer, depending on 
the number of pages he gets per hour and 
the condition of his notes. But, principally, 
it is the condition of his notes which deter- 
mines not only his income, but the amount of 
sheer pleasure which he derives from his work. 


The Cure’s Not Hard 


To remedy bad notes is not necessarily dif- 
ficult. All that it requires on the part of the 
reporter is a serious intention to do it and 
a little time set aside for the purpose. Good 


notes, or bad notes, are a habit more than 
anything else—a mental habit as well as a 
penmanship habit. It is not necessary for the 
reporter to go through a series of penmanship 
drills—this will help, but with the practicing 
reporter, the difficulty is more likely to be 
mental. Proof of this is to be found in the 
fact that usually his notes look the same when 
written at low speed as when they are dashed 


off “in high.” 
Here’s How 


As a suggested remedy, then, it is recom 
mended that the reporter take a Gregg Writer 
plate, select his favorite pen, and set himself 
to the task of writing the outlines of the plate 
just above the engraved forms. 

Now, be careful in this. The tendency is 
to dash them off as you would in court. Do 
not write them fast at all. Write them at the 
speed at which you can write perfectly. That 
does not mean that you should draw the out 
lines laboriously in order to get the proper 
curve and straightness. Write them fluently, 
but have in mind the object of reproducing the 
plate just above the outlines as accurately as 
you can. 

Stop every little while and take a look back 
to see how well you are doing. Note your pro 
portion and the size of your circles. Get them 
absolutely correct. It might be a good plan, 
if you are troubled with bad proportion, to 
exaggerate the proportion and the relative 
size of the circles a bit; and you may with 
profit round off some of the sharp angles that 
you find in the plate (note the illustrations 
accompanying Mr. Gregg’s Chat on Phrase 
Writing on page 469), but otherwise make your 
writing as nearly like that of the plate as you 
can. Keep your mind on these small points 
of technique at all times, the better to impress 
them upon the mind and make of them a 
settled habit. 

Of course, the reporter will find words in 
the plates written differently from his report- 
ing shortcuts. Where this is the case, write 
your own shortcut above the plate form in 
stead of the elementary outline—being careful 
to form the shortcut just as perfectly as you 
do the other outlines. And do not let yourself 
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List of Minerals With Chemical Formulas 


Patronite <2 
VS, 


Pearceite 
(Ag, Cu) eAseSi; 


Peetolite 
HNaCao(SiO3)s 


Penninite 
HyMgsAlsSigOis 


Pentlandite 
(Ni, Fe)S 


Periclase 
MgO 


Phenacite 
Be. Sil y 


Phlogopite < } 
(K, H)3sMgsAl(Si0,)s - 


Pinnoite 
MgB.0,-3H,0 


Pollucite & i 


2Cs9O-2AlgO3-9SIOz H2O* 


Polybasite cll 
(Ag, Cu)ssSbeSi2 { 
2 


6 
ie, 


lo 


Pyrargyrite 
3AgeS-SbeS; 


Pyrite 

FeS, 
Pyroaurite << 
Fe(OH): 3Me@(OH )o- 3hyO 


Pyrolusite @ 
MnO, 


Oy 


Pyrope 
( 


MggAlo(SiO,)s 


Pyrophanite 
MnO-TiO2 A 


a) 


Pyrophyllite Q, 

H2Al(Si0Os)4  «~__& 
Pyrrhotite O.7 
FeS 


Quartz 
SO, 


Rhodonite 
MnSiO; 


Rowlandite 
2Y203:3Si02 


a, 


Safflorite 
CoAs2 


Scheelite 
CaWoa, 


Selenite 
CaSO,y2H-.0 


Sepiolite 
HyMg2Sis 


Serpentine 
HyMg;Si2O 


Siderite 
FeCO, 


Sillimanite 
Al,SiO; 


Sodalite 
NagAlo(AICl) (SiO,4)s 


Somberite 
Caz(PO,4)2 


Sperrylite 
PtAs2 


Spessartite 
MngAlo(SiO,)s3 


Sphalerite 
ZnS 


Spinel 
MgO-AlgO3 


Stephanite 
AgioS! 28 


Stibiconite 
SbeOy-H,O 


Stiblite 
Sb204-H20 


Stibnite 
Sb2S, 


Sulbite c 

(Ca, Nag) Al.Se01¢-6H20 
Stolzite ye GS 
PbWO, 


Strontianite 


ee 
SrCOs . 


By 


v 


Sylvanite 
(Au, Ag)Teg 


Sylvite 
KCI 


Tale Q 


HaMgsSigOr2 


Tantalite ( 
(Fe, Mn) (TaQs)2 


Tephroite “ 


et “? 
Lo 
cD 

so 


MnoSiO, 


Thorite v 
ThSiO, 


Titanite 


CaTiSiO; 


Topaz ‘A 
Al(F, OH)2SiIOg 


Tremolite 
CaMg; S103)4 


Troilite 
FeS 

Turkis 
AIPO,-AKOH)s-H20 


WV 
— 


Turquois 
Hs[Al(OH)2]eCuOH(PO,4), 


Uraninite (pitchblende) 22-7 


(UO3-U02-PbO, X) 
,L ou 
c f 
y 


Vesuvianite ‘ 
Cag(Al, OH, F)Ale(Si0,)s 
SD 


“) 
Witherite a 


BaCO; 


Valentinite 
Sbz03 


Vanadinite 
PbsCl(VO,)s 


Wolfachite eA 
Ni(As, S, Sb)o 4 
Wolframite 


we 
(Fe, Mn)WO, 2 


Cs “) 


Wulfenite 
PbMol i 


Xenotime 
YePO, 


Yttrocerite stv 
(Y, Er, Ce)F3-5CaF;H,0 


Zincite 
ZnO 


Zircon 
ZrSiOg 


(This list ends the series begun in the April issue.) 
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get in the habit of copying the matter blindly 
without grasping the context, for this can 
be good reading practice as well. 


Practice Regularly 


This sort of practice should be done regu- 
larly, fifteen minutes or more a day if pos- 
sible, or for a longer period three or four 
times a week. 


What to Use 


When you run out of plates on current 
numbers of the Gregg Writer, dig out your 
back numbers and practice on them. If you 
have none of these, you may secure short 
stories written in shorthand for the purpose 
These come in paptr-bound booklets and cost 
not more than 32 cents each. By the time these 
are exhausted, if the practice is done regularly 
and intelugently, the worst case of bad notes 
should be showing some improvement. From 
then on, it requires only periodic practice to 
keep your notes somewhere near par. 


Your Speed Will Increase, Too 


The habit of good notes will also have its 
inevitable effect upon speed. The writer who 
can depend upon proportion and accuracy of 
outline, even when writing fast, will be able 
to employ briefer outlines than the writer 
whose notes are habitually bad at any speed. 
Shortcuts, being brief, are wholly dependent 
upon accuracy of formation; they are a fal- 
lacy to a writer who cannot form them ac- 
curately. Such a writer would do well to 
place his trust in longer outlines, until he 
acquires sufficient control of his hand to enable 
him to employ shortcuts with the assurance 
that he will be able to read them in all cir- 
cumstances. 


Let Us Have Your Name 


TOR some time we have been curious to 

know just how many active Gregg re- 
porters there are in this country and Canada 
We have received many evidences of the re- 
markable growth of the Gregg reporting move- 
ment in the last few years, but it is naturally 
difficult to keep a record of such a large frater- 
nity. We have recently, however, commenced a 
survey of the fraternity. Mr. Swem has al- 
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ready heard from almost four hundred Gregg 
reporters, with many more known reporters 


yet unheard from. From all indications there 
are still two or three hundred more members 
of the fraternity to be added. 

If you have not already received a personal 
letter, please let us hear from you, so that your 
name may be added to the list. 


Senat or Ferris Dies 


(Concluded from page 480) 


college degree. The chief requirement of the 
school was a serious purpose to acquire edu- 
cation. Mr. Ferris often financed promising 
students who could not pay their own way in 
the school. The result is that nearly every 
school teacher and every lawyer and every 
small business man of Northern Michigan is 
a graduate of Ferris Institute. 

Consequently, when Mr. Ferris went into 
politics, it was a foregone conclusion that he 
would succeed, both because of his high per- 
sonal qualifications as well as for the host of 
supporters and friends he had made in his 
educational career. He became Governor of 
his state in 1912, and was reélected two years 
later. In 1922 he achieved the impossible in 
his state by becoming the first Senator elected 
by his party in seventy years. He carried dis- 
tricts that had never before, and have never 
since, been carried by one of his political party. 
On his death, a political opponent, but a col- 
league in the Senate, said of him: 

“He was a man of exceedingly high ideals, 
a man who practiced what he preached, and 
certainly was an inspiration to the great num- 
ber of students who passed through the Ferris 
Institute. The country loses a valued servant 
whose honesty and integrity was never ques 
tioned. This is the kind of public servant that 
it is difficult to replace.” 

In addition to his other honors, he was an 
early president of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. Commercial teachers 
will recall the presence at commercial gather- 
ings of the man of quiet mein but of dynamic 
speech, who spoke with authority on the prob 
lems of commercial education. He was at all 
times an exponent of a practical education in 
a practical age. 

The Greag Writer joins the host of his 
friends and admirers in expressing its pro 
found sympathy with Senator Ferris’ family 
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Leading Cities in the United States --V 


(Concluded from pane 477) 
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p-E-~ 
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San Bernardino, Calif. Ce, « 


_ a.— San Diego, Calif. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
San Franciseo, Calif. 
Sen Jose, Calif. 


Santa Barbara, Calif 


Oo ~—j7 Oo Banta Cruz, Calif. 


4- os 
eed 
——— 


- o/G 
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Santa Fe, N. Mex 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


Sault Ste Marie, Mich 


Savannah, Ga. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Seranton, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash 
Sedalia, Mo. 
Selma, Ala. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Shawnee, Okla 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Shelbyville, Ind 
Shenandoah. Pa. 
Sherman, Tex 
Shreveport, La. 


Sioux City, lowa 


Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 
Somerville, Mass. 
Seuth Bend, Ind. 
South Bethlehem, Pa, 
South Omaha, Nebr 
Spartanburg, 8S. Car. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Tl. 


AZ 


4 
y al 
>~s 


- 
fo an 


—t 


~~ 


Springfield, Mass — Ss 


Springfield, Mo, 


a 


a7 


Springfield, Ohio 
St. Charlies, Mo. 
St. Clond, Minn 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo 
St. Paul, Minn 
Stamford, Conn 
Steelton, Pa. 


Steubenville, Obio 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Stillwater, Minn. 
Stockton, Calif 


Streator, DL 


Superior, Wis. 


Syracuse, N Y 


Tacoma, Wash 
Tampa, Fila. 
Taunton, Mass 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kans. 
Traverse City, Mich 
Trenton, N J 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tucson, Ariz 
Tulsa, Okla 


Tyler, Tex 


Utiea, N. Y 


Vieksburg, Miss. 


Vincennes, Ind. 


Waco, Tex. 

Walla Walla, Wash 
Waltham, Mass. 
Warren, Ohio 
Washington, D. C 
Waterbury, Conn 
Waterloo, Iowa 
Watertown, N. Y 
Waterville, Me 
Watervliet, N. Y 
Waukegan, Il! 
Wansau, Wis 
Waycross, Ga. 
Webb City, Mo 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Wichita, Kans 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilkinsburg, Pa 
Williamsport, Pa 
Willimantie, Conn 


Wilmington, De 


—2— Wilmington, N. Car 


Winona, Minn. 


-Q- Winston, Selon 


N. Car 
Woburn, Mass 


Woonsocket, R. I 


Worcester, Mass 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


York, Pa, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Zanesville, Ohio 











Indexes are being prepared for this volume of the Gregg Writer 
and American Shorthand Teacher. Do you want one? 
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The Typist and the Printer 


(Concluded from page 474) 


dull, are coated with a chemical substance, 
usually china clay, to give a smooth surface. 
These papers are used for high-quality half- 
tones in fine book work. 

Papers are made in many weights, ranging 
from 30 pounds or less for a ream (500 sheets) 
of paper, as for Bible papers, to 150 pounds 
or more for a ream. One of the most im- 
portant factors in deciding on the weight to 
be used is the relation to postage. Often the 
choice of a certain paper will make it neces- 
sary to use, say, 4-cents postage when the next 
lighter-weight paper would enable a circular to 
go out under 2 cents. 

Paper is made in various-sized sheets 
(25 x 38 inches being considered the standard) 
as well as in various weights. The printer is 
the best judge of the size that will be most 
economical for the purpose in hand. It is 
necessary for him to figure on the number of 
smaller sheets, the size desired for the finished 
job, he can economically cut from the larg¢ 
sheet the paper mill will deliver to him 
In fact, this feature should be considered when 
the job is first started, for it may be necessary 
to use a different size of page from the one 
originally planned in order to adapt it to the 
proper proportions. 

Printing and Binding 

The printer will need to know the number 
f copies to be printed before he can order 
the paper 


After the final proof has been okehed the 
work is entirely up to the printer. 

In addition to the number of copies to be 
printed (called the “run”), the printer should 
be instructed about the color of the ink if any 
color except black is to be used. It is costly 
to print in more than one color, because the 
matter has to go through the press as many 
times as there are different colors, one color 
being printed at a time 

There are two styles of pamphlet binding 
The covers and the pages of the pamphlet may 
be fastened by two small wires through th: 
back. This method is called “saddle stitching.” 
Or wires may be inserted near the left-hand 
margin through all the pages and the cover 
pasted on over it. This method is called “sid 
wire stitching.” 

The special “stock” or paper used for the 
cover of the book or pamphlet must be ordered 
and printed separately 

The Finished Jol 

The reader who has held out this far doubt 
less is appalled at the amount of knowledge 
the handling of printed work requires. It is, 
indeed, as detailed work as can be imagined, 
but there is no work which gives greater satis 
faction, for at the end one has in one’s hands 
a concrete evidence of one’s effort—and the 
more one knows of the subject, the more 
beautiful and satisfying will be the final 
appearance 


Awards Made in 1928 O. G. A. Contest 


(Continued from page 500) 


Sophie De Midorvitz, Leonardo, New 
Jersey 
Norman Roberts 
Jersey 
Bernece Cox, Hot 
Mexico 
Catherine Costello, Julienne High School, 
Clara Wolff, Julienne High School, Dayton, 

Hildur Granlund, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Irene Stier, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Helen E. Hartman, Fort Wayne, Indiana 

Maurice BR. Gibson, Louisville, Kentucky 

Thelma Powell, Stowe High School, McKees 
sylvania 

Guillermo Vazques, Ponce, Porto Rico 

Edith Feldblum, Sheffield High School, Sheffield, Massachu- 


Leonardo High School, 


Leonardo High School, Leonardo 


Springs High School, Hot Springs, 


Dayton, Ohto 
Ohio 


Rocks, Penn- 


Moorestown, High School, Moorestown, New 


Lucina Bergeron, Williamsett, Massa- 
chusetts 
Germaine Beauregard, 


Massachusetts 


[The regular O. G. 


Mount Carmel School, 


Mount Carmel School, Williamsett, 


he, ©. Be. Fs 


and C. T. awards will be listed in the S« 


Nellie Crowley, Mount Mercy Academy, 

Marie C. Fox, Mount Mercy Academy, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Claudia Bird, Lafayette High School, St. Joseph, Missouri 

Bvelyn G. Himes, Pottstown High School, Pottstown, Penn 
sylvania 

Agnes O'Shea, St. James School, Newark, New Jersey 

W. E. Cunningham, Tientsin, N. China 

Florentino C. Castillo, Naga, Camarines Sur. P. I 

Maebelle Knuth, Allegan High School, Allegan, Michigan 

Lucille Ferree, South Bend Business College, South Bend 
Indiana 

Arabella Wolfram, Clinton High School, 

Althea Spaulding, Howe High School, Billerica, Massachusetts 

Helen Eckhold, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Sister Agnes-du-Sauvreur, St Academy, Lowell, Massa 
chusetts 

Norma Liebermann, Detroit, Michigan 

Denise Carpeauz, Detroit. Michigan 

Harold W. Goodhall, Coventry, England 

Ismail Ahmad Salehbay, Rander (dist 

Robert R. Moore, Peking, “hina 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Clinton, Wisconsin 


Louis 


Surat India 


“ptember issue 


No magazines are issued during July and August.] 
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SPECIAL 
ee 





STUDENTS! 


This Modern No. 12 Remington 
REBUILT Only $52.50 
Improved Model No. 10—$42.50 


Manufacturers’ Price New $102.50 
Terms If You Wish 


We give the same guarantee as given by the manufacturers with new 
typewriters. 


There is a difference between A. W. M. Co. Rebuilt Typewriters and 
ordinary “Rebuilts.” They resemble new typewriters—in looks and 
in action. They must be seen to be appreciated. 


Send NO MONEY. Just fill out the coupon and mail it today. We 
will tell you how-you can obtain one of these splendid typewriters for a 
FIVE-DAY FREE TRIAL 


AT NO COST 4 ies Cenek Avenue, °° 


Department 428R, Newark, N. J 


TO YoU! ' Please send me full particulars regardin 


Y your « —_ I am Noni d in the 
AMERICAN - ) Soin - Ni 10 Improved Mode 
WRITING MACHINE ' | wish to purchase for Se Sininli 
COMPANY 
449-455 CENTRAL AVENUE | ‘*" 
NEWARK, N. J. + Surcet 
Established 1880 City State 
i 


-- 











Please mention the Greag Writer when answeerin 
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A Monthly Magazine for Secretaries, Stenographe:s, and Typists 
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Published Monthly except during July and August 
By THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


John R,. Gregg, President; M. Gregg and Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-Presidents 
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Entered as second-class matter January 30, 1924, at the Pos fice, New York, N. Y.. under the act of Mareh 3, 1879. 
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WHEN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES 


Renew immediately. It is our policy to stop mailing immediately on expiration of the 
order. An expiration notice in your copy means that it is the /Jast you will receive on 
your present subscription, and to secure the next magazine your order should be sent 
us at once. Magazines usually are available only a short time after the date of issue 


Many orders are expiring this month. Send YOUR renewal today to be sure of the Sept. issue. 











Spree MATTHEWS 
7 Ne 


4,4 it 
will be printed in shorthand in installments beginning with September. This 
mystery story about an office will be of absorbing interest to every stenog- 
rapher or prospective stenographer. If your subscription is expiring now, 
send in the renewal immediately in order to be sure to have the first installment 
of this story. Make a note to send in school subscription clubs early in 
September so that your pupils may be sure to have the first installment. 


THE GREGG WRITER 
16 West 47 Street Subscription Department New York, N. Y. 


Please mention the Grega Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Sun LA Sina Y AL 
” PEN M. ANSHIP AND METHODS No. 10 


Six weeks, inning July 5. Five well-known 
instructors bes be in charge of the work, Write 
for illustrated catalog. 

Address ZANERIAN COLLEGE, Dept. G., 


Columbus, Ohio. 














SPECIAL Rg SESSIONS 
eke Beginning June 25 
nation “Specialist on ak Staff: 
Frederick Kissenger, C. P. A. (Tempie), E. 4. Crabbe ( Harvard), 
Dr. Herman H. Horne (8.Y U.), Dr. Leslie Fournier (Princeton), 
Dr. C. E. Parteh (Rutgers), Or. A. F. Poffenberger (Columbia), 
and others. 

Submit Statement of Previous College Work for Evaluation 
toward Bachelor's or Master's degree in commercial science 
Salary increments depend on collegiate status. 

Send for Special Bulletin 
RIDER COLLEGE TRENTON, WN. J. 











Now Only 


7 fa The Choice *50 " 
MAGIC INK AND TYPEWRITER ERASER | of Many Students $ 4 4.50 





For Stenos. Bookkeepers, Artists, Bankers 
THE FLEXIBLE DIAMOND BRUSH, Its Secret. CASH 
GOLD FINISH. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Sample Post Paid 50 cts. Stamps or Money Order. 
J. K. RUSH, 3525 S. Salina St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. Hundreds of Business College Students 
over the country prefer the new Royal 


Master-Model No. 10 for home and busi- 


SPEED SHORTHAND You ee i favor the Royal No, 10 


(100 to 280, graded) can now get a real bargain—this famous 
5:30 to 9, daily. Intensive training for all Civil typewriter, remanufactured good-as-new 
Service examinations. 2-voice Q’s and A’s. 12 out as only YOUNG can do it, at @ saving of 
f the 21, including first 4, our graduates on 50 per cent—and guaranteed for 5 years. 
recent 4th-grade Reporting Stenographer List. Royal is like a certain famous automobile 
Room 908, 154 Nassau St., WN. Y¥. City “Ask the man who owns one.” 


> A limited number of these 
10 Days Master - Models at this 


READY AUGUST 1 Free Trial great reduction, so act now. 
ee ee ee YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


IUND PORN 
ae oa Dept. 2086A 654 W. Randolph St. 
can be secured August first. Address orders to 


New York, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


16 West 47 Street, } 


Price $2.00 — Postpaid Mail Coupon TODAY! 


aleohtatecllerecas eaten 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 2086A, | 
{ 654 W. Randolph St., Chicago, [iL 
Gentlemen: Ship me the Royal Master-Model 
No. 10 for 10 days’ trial. Upon arrival I will 
deposit $5.00 with express agent. If I decide to 
keep it, I will pay $5.00 monthly thereafter until 
coeee reduced price of $50.00 F.O.B. Chicago, 
aid. Title to remain in your name until then. 
erwise I will return this iter within 10 
~~ to express agent, who will refund my $5.00. 
(WRITE signature; do not print or typewrite.) 
a ee ; 
Address ... 























Make BIG Money 
aw) ee i Aad EL tee 


ULLOSS NEW WAY 


Learn at Home Quickly in Spare Time. 
80 to 100 words a minute gsaranteed. 
Based on new, Gymnastic Finger Train- 
ing away from mach and lool keyboard con- 
trol. “‘New Way’’ revolutionizes all old methods 
Only 10 simple, clear-cet lessens—easy for any- 
one First day shows results 
Eliminates fatigue— puts fun and 
fascination in your typewriting 
Saves half the time, two-third 
the expense Nothing compare 
with it——taught by no other school 
Guarantees your success-—safe 
guards your future. Thousands of 
our graduates earn $35 te $45 a week and ep. SO CAN YOU. 
Demand exceeds supply. Promotions come rapidly. WRITE 
TODAY FOR AMAZING OFFER. No risk——entire Course on 


Age ve 
If you are not of legal age, parent or guardian 
must guarantee account by signing here: 


(Give two references with whom you have ‘had 
business dealings.) 





free descriptive and limited 7 Ofer, ACT 
QUICKLY. teaps TO FORTUNE. 27th Big Year. 
The TULLOSS SCHOOL, 611 College Hill, Springheld, © 


aera aera ae caeeeaeecnreeaes eee 
re ee ee ee ee 


trial. Complete — training included. Send for new, | 
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A “Championship” Pen 


1 }I only you had as good a pen as the champion, 
(6 Ya . . , . 
a how fast you could write! Haven’t you often 
Z } ; 
J 
thought that? 
The Gregg Writer has now made it possible for you to 
be sure of getting an exact copy of the Wahl fountain pen 
recommended by Albert Schneider, former World’s Cham- 


pion Shorthand Writer. 


Many shorthand writers experience difficulty in getting 
a suitable shorthand pen from a stationer. Therefore, we 
are inaugurating this new service. Every pen has been 
tested and is guaranteed by T'he Gregg Writer to be suit- 
able for use with Gregg Shorthand. If for any reason the 
pen is not satifactory the purchase price will be refunded 


on return of the pen. 


There is no extra charge for this service. ‘The pen costs 


you only $3.00, the same price you would pay anywhere. 


By returning to us the coupon, together with the remittance 
of $3.00, you can get the benefit of this new Gregg Writer 


service and write with a “championship” pen. 


THE GREGG WRITER, 16 West 47 Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed you will find 33.00, for which please send me one Wahl Gregg 

Stenographic pen, which you guarantee to be the same as that recommended by 

Mr. Schneider, the former World's Champion Shorthand Writer. The pen is to 

have a gold clip, a gold filler lever, and two gold bands around the cap. 

Name 


Street 


State. 























Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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he [ ypist at Practice 


By sta Ross Stuart 
High School, Berkeley, California 


During the past six years the typewriting students of the Berkeley High 
School have won twenty-four first- and second-place trophies and medals in 
the California annual state typewriting contests. 

These winners were all students of “Rational Typewriting” and were 
trained by Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart. 


Typewriting teachers from coast to coast realized that Mrs. Stuart had 
something they wanted for their own classroom procedure—a scientific teach 
ing plan embodying diagnostic exercises that utilizes every moment of the 
classroom period and insures a rapid development of accuracy and speed. 


Mrs. Stuart's method is now available to teachers in the form of two 
laboratory pads—‘“T'he Typist at Practice, Part I” and “The Typist at Prac 
tice, Part II.” Part | covers keyboard technique and the development of 
typing speed. Part Il deals with business correspondence forms. 

Each pad consists of a heavy loose-leaf filing folder containing 160 
letter-size sheets. Half of these sheets contain the daily lesson assignments 
and the other half are blank paper on which the student types his exercises. 

The list price of each pad is eighty cents—approximately the cost of a 
semester's supply of practice paper—an economy that every typewriting 


teacher will welcome 


TO YOUR STUDENTS “The Typist at Practice” represents: 
A definite and interesting daily plan of work 
Systematic progression and unbiased grading 
No stale exercises to be repeated 
An economical paper control 
An efficient filing system 


TO YOU “The Typist at Practice” represents: 
Elimination of classroom housekeeping details 
A program that cares for individual differences 
A pedagogically correct method of progression 
that insures all-round typewriting skill 


Place your order now for a copy for cach of your students. 


List price, each part, 80c. 


7h4e Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicagu Boston San b rahcises lorunte Lomo 
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“The Gr Gregg Normal Session gives 
expression to the Ultimate 
in Teacher-Training 


ROGRESS is the process of adjusting ourselves to 
P changing conditions. We are living in a changed 

world demanding new ways for doing old things. 
The Gregg Normal is the recognized leader in resultful 
methods of teaching commercial subjects. 





At the Gregg Normal you will come in contact with 
outstanding personalities in the teaching profession and 
you will be inspired by new ideas. You may be pulled 
out of the rut that shackles many teachers. Your im- 
agination will be revived. Your mental faculties will 
be stimulated to greater activity, with the result that 
your everyday routine will lose its eroding sameness. 





Every summer the attendance represents prac- 
tically every state in the Union and many Canadian 
provinces. Courses are arranged for the experienced 
teacher as well as the one about to enter this profession. 


An unexcelled Placement Service is at your com- 
mand. Gregg graduates are teaching successfully in 
public and private schools everywhere. Gregg training 
makes good teachers better teachers, and adds dollars 
to the pay check. 


The Gregg Normal Session begins July 2 and closes 
August 10, 1928. Plan now for six wonderful weeks of 
pleasure and profit. Special bulletin tells more—write 
for your copy today. 











C H I C A G QO 


225 NORTH WABASH AVENUE 
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Two Great Training Schools 
NEW YORK CITY \ BOULDER, COLO. 


ITH many years of successful experience and tradition as a 
background, The Palmer Method Summer Schools have 


been a very potent factor in the upbuilding of the Palmer 
Method in all parts of the United States. Look around and you will dis- 
cover that the real leaders in penmanship in practically every com- 
munity have at some time been in touch with one of the Palmer Method 
Summer Schools. 


The faculty of both schools is composed of penmen and teachers 
of long experience and recognized as leaders in the penmanship pro- 
fession. It is a natural sequence that their graduates go out with the 
inspiration and training to do valiant work in the educational field. 


For a Catalog Address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. or 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIL 











SUMMER SCHOOL for COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


Beginning June 4, divided into two terms of five weeks 
each. Will offer work for experienced and inexperienced 
teachers who may want to improve their professional 
standing or increase their salaries or secure a position 
or get a better one than they have or add to their edu- 
cational status or earn more college credits. Twelve 
hours of credit offered, accepted by the University of 
Kentucky hour for hour. Probably more teachers will 
be in training here this coming summer than will be 
assembled in any other one place in America. Rates 
for board and tuition very reasonable. Write for 
particulars. 


COLLEGE of COMMERCE of the BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Excursion to Mammoth Cave and Lookout Mountain. Each inexpensive. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE wassacnuserts 


Nineteenth Annual Summer School for Commercial Teachers 
July 2 to August 10 


Courses are arranged especially for teachers who feel the need of a broader and 
more practical Knowledge of the various commercial subjects, or who desire con 
crete instruction in approved methods of teaching those subjects 

Courses are of three kinds: Subject Matter, Subject Matter and Methods, Methods 

Credit toward a college degree may be secured in many of the courses by those who 
are properly qualified. 

Classes are open to both men and women; college dormitories are open to women only 

A bulletin giving complete information about the Summer 
School may be obtained without charge by 


Edward H. Eldridge, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
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Dictation Material cEACHERS yal find this 


terial. It contains exactly 


300 words, counted in ps of 20 words each (single bars), 
with double bars in to indicate the first 100 and 200 words. 


A Perfect Pencil = 


WHat could be more important to a stenographer 
than the right pencil? And there are great differ- 
ences in pencils, just | as in all the other articles you buy. 
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A poor pencil breaks easily, is difficult to sharpen, and 
does not | glide over paper smoothly without friction. It 
will not make a clear, clean-cut black line unless you bear 
down | on the paper, which is, perhaps, one of the worst 
habits a student can acquire. 


The Eagle Mikado Pencil with | number two lead is ideal 
for stenographers. It is made of selected cedar—perfect 
for sharpening. The lead is blended || graphite, tem- 
pered with fire and oils to give it exceptional strength 
with superb smoothness. It is then tested on precision | 
devices which prove that there is enough lead in every 
Mikado pencil to make a line at least thirty-five | miles 
long, under actual writing conditions. This guarantees 
the economy of using the Mikado pencil. Even the red 
eraser, of | special live rubber, erases quickly without 
smudging. 
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All these qualities usually make a ten-cent pencil. But 
the Eagle Mikado | is the largest selling five-cent pencil 
in the world. It is made in the world’s largest pencil 
factory by || one of the oldest firms in this business. The 
economies incident to gigantic production are passed on 
to you and | you really get a ten-cent pencil for five cents. 


You cannot afford to neglect any detail that will help | 

you either in your study or in your work later in an office. And the 
best pencil is more important | to a stenographer than to any other 
office worker. Mikado Pencils are sold by all stationers. If, how- 
ever, you cannot | obtain them readily use the attached coupon. 
Please remember that the 


MIKADO 


IS THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 


' EAGLE PENCIL. CO., 705 East 13th Street, New York City 
! For 60¢ stamps or coin please send me one dozen Mikado Pencils with 
number two lead, 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


Lease me8ee ee ee eee eee eoaseeeeasee 
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It is easy to transcribe the clean outlines 


made by a Wahl- 


If you write your shorthand 
notes with a Wahl Pen, you 
can transcribe them with 
speed and sureness, because 
the outlines are never 
blurred or vague. 


The Wahl Pen with mani- 
folding point is made espe- 
cially for stenographic work, 
to speed the taking of notes 
and to give outlines so clean 
and sharp that transcription 
of them is also speeded. It 
glides along smoothly and 
evenly, without sticking and 
scratching, without blotting 
or fading into indistinct- 
ness. 


The 14K gold nib, | with an 
extra large ink channel to the 


To get a Wahl Pen that has been 
* with Gregg Shorthand ~ 


WAAL - EVERSHARP 


Vance 
1 lk ase 


mention the Grease 


) Writer % 


wv 


pen point is certain to write 
the instant it touches paper ; 
yet it does not produce an 
over-heavy line because the 
Wahl Comb Feed regulates 
the flow of ink precisely. 


With such a dependable pen 
as the Wahl in your hand, 
you can take dictation with- 
out a thought of the mechan- 
ics of writing and keep your 
mind on the notes them- 
selves. Increased accuracy is 
sure to result. 


Wahl Pens are made | with 
every type of nib. Be sure to 
ask for the manifolding point 
for shorthand use. $3 to 
$10 at all Wahl-Eversharp 
counters. 


tested by the Gregg Writer for use 
Use the Coupon on Page 1V 


Pens and Pencils 


h 
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Professiona! Courses for Commercial Teachers at Harvard University 
Summer 1928, July 2 to August 11! 
Now is the time to make your plans to spend your summer at Harvard. 
For special information regarding courses, write Professor F. G. Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 








YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION 


Use our expert service. We are in contact with thousands of schools, while you may reach only 
a few. Leading private schools, public schools, state normals, and more than half of the State 


5) Universities have selected our candidates. Don’t miss 
GVEA the choice openings. Write for registration blank. 
SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


eee NGO) Pet a1 eb sd ALU O ME Robert A. Grant, President Shubert-Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Me 








WANTED—TEACHERS 


Today—-April 16—though the season is very young, we have, among many, these specific calls: 
(a) Western high school, $2000; (b) Ohio River college, woman, secretarial, $2000 up; 
(c) 1. New York State commercial school, accounting, $3000 to $3500, 2. Another New York 
school, commercial, $2500; (d) New England college, Gregg shorthand, $2000; (¢) New England 
high school, penmanship, college graduate, $2600. 

When you read this, there will be scores of attractive openings. May we help you? 


The National Commercial Teachers Agency 
E. E. Gaylord, Mer., (A Specialty by a Specialist ) 10 Peabody Ave., Beverly, Mass. 











Do You Want a Better Commercial Teaching Position? 


Let us help you secure it. During the past few months, we have sent commercial 
teachers to 26 different states to fill attractive positions in colleges, high schools, and 
commercial schools. We have some good openings on file now. Write for a regis- 
tration blank, 


Bowling Green CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Kentucky 











THE OLD (45 Year) RELIABLE AGENCY 


CLARK & BREWER 


Superior Positions for College Graduates in Commerce 


CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building NEW YORK, Flatiron Building 
PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Building 


KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Building SPOKANE, Chamb. Comm. Bidg. 











Key to Gregg Writer Wordsign Chart 


Many teachers have requested that we supply a key to the popular Gregg 
Writer Wordsign Chart and we have now prepared one in response to this 
demand. The words are given in exactly the same order as the outlines in the 
Chart, and teachers may use this key just as though it were the original short- 
hand chart for dictating the wordsigns to the class or checking the pupils’ reading 
of the chart. 

The shorthand wordsign charts are furnished printed on one side oa sheet 
of strong white bond paper. The price is 2c each net. Single copies of the key 
will be supplied on request without charge to teachers ordering the charts ; 
quantities will be furnished at 2c each for class use if desired. 


THE GREGG WRITER 
16 West 47 Street New York, New York 








‘lease mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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RIDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


RIDER BUILDING—TRENTON, N. J. 
Commercial Teachers for Public and Private 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges 

- Free Registration - 
Distinctive Service — All Dealings Confidential 
W. R. MURPHY, Mgr. BELL PHONE 8159 








STENOGRAPHERS and OFFICE WORKERS: 
you can enjoy the ultimate in small fernished apart- 
ments (in Chicago) at prices within your reach——hotel 
conveniences, home comforts, fine light, air and heat, 3-reom 
efficiency, l-room work, accommodating 2 to 4. Roommates 
arranged for "Phone Flora K. Post, Columbes 2397, or 
write her at 205 WN. Lore! Av., Chicago, for details. 
THE ELMDALE THE PALOMAR 

5412 Ferdinand, (block 3355 Eastwood (block south 
north of Lake Street “L"’) of Ravenswood ‘“*L"’) 








FOR SALE Beautifully equipped 
secretarial school in 
School 








the heart of industrial center. 
will stand any investigation desire:| 
\ddress, Gregg Writer, Box 304 








Get the Full Value 


of your magazine by keeping it in good 
condition as it reaches you each month 


The handy 


DOWST BINDER 


Price $1.50 in the U. S. A. 


foreign countries on request 


does it. 
Rates to 
Send your order today to the Subscrip- 
tion Department of the Gregg Writer, 
16 W. 47 St., New York, N. Y. 














clARO-Typr Use No Brush 


VRE wOeere TYPE Citaece Just apply with 
dauber and type is 
ee instantly. 

vattering: or 
2 ois ing. Simple 
— quick — econom- 


50c a bottle. Will 

last for months. 

Sold by all station- 

ers and typewriter 
lers. 


The Clarotype Co. Inc. 


18-G Hudson Street 
New York City 
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Greg¢ Students 


own the 


“Restoro Equipped” 
Underwood 


The Big Business typewriter every Business College 
student should have. Its money- and time-saving 
features will amaze you. 

Mail the coupon—we will send you this wonderful 
combination at the special student-price of $50.00 
F.O.B. Chicago. If you could buy “Restoro” on a 
brand new nderwood it would cost ma $117.50. 
You get a thoroughly remanufactured ‘typewriter, 


as good as new, equipped with Restoro Inking Fount 
for $67.50 less. 


Restoro Means 
No Ribbon Expense for ONE Year! 


The World's Most Perfect S ON 
Writing Typewriter Now Only TERMS 


Saves you $9 - $12 a year in 


ribbons—you save the time it 
would take to change ordinary $ 
ribbons so often. Your letters 

are always neat, clean, and of 
uniform shade. Take advan- 
tage of this unusual offer by 
MAILING THE COUPON 
TODAY! 


4 
10 Days’ YOUNG ae co. 
Free Trial saw. Rando St Chicago 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 2086, 7 
654 W. Randolph St., Chicago, IIL 


Ship me the Underwood No. 5, equip ed with 
Restoro Inking Fount, for 10 days’ trial. Upon 
arrival, I will deposit $5.00 with express agent. 
If I decide to keep it, I will pay $5.00 monthly 
thereafter until Special Students’ Price of $50.00, 
F.O.B. Chicago, is paid. Title to remain in your 
name until then. Otherwise I will return ‘this 
combination within 10 days to the express agent. 
who will refund my $5.00. (WRITE signature; 
do not print or typewrite.) 


Employer 
If you are not of legal age, your parent or guardian 
must guarantee account by signing here 


aT eSBaLECHiaan at 


[ (Give two seferences with whom you have had 
business dealings. ) 


a a i eS cae ee a ee es em cm ee oem ad 


Please mention the Greag Writer when answering advertisements. 
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A Jewelled O.G.A. Pin 


At last you O. G. A. members can get what you have 
been asking for all these years—a jewelled O. G. A. pin. 
It is a thing of beauty. It is so beautiful that we shall not 
attempt to give a picture of it here, as a black and white 
illustration would not do it justice. 


The triangular O. G. A. pin you all know so well is com- 
pletely surrounded with brilliant stones. The letters O. G. A. 
appear in burnished gold on a background of enamel. If, 
when you receive it, the pin does not exceed your expectations 
you may return it to us within ten days and your remittance 
will be refunded without question. 


Because we know there are so many O. G. A. members 
anxious to get this beautiful pin we have ordered a large 
quantity of these jewelled pins, enabling us to make the low 
price of $2.00. Some of these pins have been set with emerald- 
green stones and some with pearl, so please specify which 
you prefer. 


You may siill purchase the gold O. G. A. pins 
for 50c. or the gold and enamel pins for 75c. 


THE GREGG WRITER 16 WEST 47 STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
You will find enclosed $........ for which please send me O. G. A. pins as indicated 


below. I understand that these pins may be worn only by holders of an O. G. A. 
certificate. 


. O.G, A. pins set with emerald-green stones, at $2.00 each, net. 
O. G. A. pins set with pearl, at $2.00 each, net. 
or O. G. A. pins, gold and enamel, at 75c. each, net. 


somaan O. G. A. pins, gold, at 50c. each, net. 
GED ciceceeecs cad dein ices Owed Street. 


UOT ns nen snc. cncenestenhenteenecte gyee des oh 20:09. MSc 





Please mention the Greag Writer when answering advertisements. 





























“2? Why Research ‘%? 


Research in education is made for the purpose of determining 
correct educational theories, subject matter, and methods of 
pre wedure. 

In all research work, conclusions are based on the results of 
certain prescribed tests, measurements, and experiments. 

But no theory can be accepted that is not supported by 
achievement. Merit must be determined by RESULTS. That's why 


Rational Typewriting 


continues—year after vear—to lead in the field of typewriting instruction 
The severest test to which a method can be put is the test of the classroom 
teacher. The results that teachers obtain with a typewriting book prove mors 
than all the theories that have been expounded since Sholes invented the 


ty pe-Ww riter. 


In the State, Provincial, and School Typewriting Contests of the last dozen 
years, Rational-trained students have won twice as many events as all th 
other methods collective ly. The last World's School ¢ hampionship Contest 
1S typical. 


1. The World’s School Novice Typewriting Championship 
Contest, New York City, October, 1927, was won by Mr. 
Chester Soucek, a Rational typist, who began the study of 
typewriting in the Coraopolis, Pennsylvania, High School in 
September, 1926. Mr. Soucek’s net speed was 81 words a 
minute. 

2. Second place was won by a Rational typist, Miss Lucille 
Coulombe, of the Berlin, New Hampshire, High School, with 
a net speed of 80 words a minute, and with but 5 errors 
THE MOST ACCURATE RECORD MADE IN THE CON. 
TEST. 

3. The four most accurate records were made by Rational 
typists. 

1. Sixteen of the first 22 places were won by Rational 
typists. 

5. Twenty-nine, or 76.3%, of the 38 competing State Cham- 
pions were Rational-trained. 


| 


Che strength of a typing method is shown by mass results. A few isolated 
successes mean little. The test of a method is its achievement in open com 
petition with other methods. By this, or any other test of efficiency, Rational 


['vpewriting is away out in front of the procession 


A brand new series of six books—a text for every need— 


all published in 1927 and 1928 
Send for free descriptive booklet or sample texts 
a ° ° ‘ 
Che Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 



























































OVER 
4,000,000 
REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 
built and sold 


(Ores figures, without a parallel in the in- 
dustry, accurately express the general 
verdict of the typewriter buying public. Rem- 
ington is today the recognized leader in every 
field of typewriter development and every de- 
partment of typewriter progress. 


The overwhelming demand for Remingtons in 
the business schools of America is the natural 
result of this leadership, for it is the function 
of every school to provide the kind of training 
that the business world demands. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches Everywhere 





LEMy 30 








